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HE Renis stepped out on the 

stone terrace into a blaze of white 

light. On this side of the house 
trees did not obstruct the view, and 
even the count gave a little gasp of 
astonishment at what lay before them 
in the morning sun—fields of grain, 
olive orchards and vineyards, the roofs 
of the little town, more green. fields 
and woods, Norman castles and dis- 
tant peaks and, far below, the blue, 
blue sea. The blendings of blue and 
emerald and amber all round them 
were almost unbelievably vivid. They 
knew now, if they had doubted it 
before, that they were in Sicily, the 
garden of the Mediterranean, which in 
turn is the garden of the world. 

“And to think,” said Nick at last, 
“that this was your old stamping 
ground before we ever knew you, 
dad!” 

“My old crawling ground rather,” 
the count corrected him. “I was not 
old enough to do much stamping 
when my father took me to Rome. 
Come, let us wander round the house 
a bit before we go to the village. We 
have not yet seen the back of our 
premises.” 

They had not gone far toward the 
rear of the villa when they became 
aware of a great clatter of tongues, 
and on rounding a corner of the 
building they came upon a crowd of 
excited peasants who had gathered 
about the overseer and were arguing 
with him. But apparently Amato had 
been firm; as Count Reni and his 
family came closer the excitement was 
already beginning to die away into 
words and looks of gloomy resigna- 
tion. Much interested, the count asked 
the overseer what the trouble was. 

“No trouble at all, signor,’ Amato 
replied calmly, though he could not 
hide a slight frown of annoyance. 
“Just a small business matter between 
some of my tenants and me,” he added 
pompously. 

At the words a man unmistakably 
superior to the others stepped out of 
the crowd. “Signor Curtis,” he said in 
a well-bred voice, “I will tell you 
what the trouble is. These poor people 
have the misfortune to be without 
water ; their cisterns have gone dry, and 
they came to ask Amato to give them 
water from the reserve cisterns, which 
are full. But if you will believe me, 
signor, this man will not give; he will 
only sell. He will force these poor 
people to buy the water from him at a 
price that is outrageous. It is the way 
he always does in times of drought. 
During the long hot summers when 
cisterns and rivers go dry all over 
Sicily this man doles out his water 
drop by drop, as it were, to the 
thirsty people on the estate and makes 
them pay money for it, them on 
whom poverty and famine have laid 
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so heavy a hand. He makes them pay and 
pay and pay again. He has no mercy.” 

“But why is anyone’s cistern dry so early 
in the year?” asked the count. “Has there 
been no rain this winter ?” 

“Less than usual, signor,’ was the quick 
reply, “much less than usual. The rains 
stopped a full month earlier than people ex- 
pected. There will be much suffering for 
water this summer; crops will die, and fam- 
ine will come. It is often so in Sicily, this 
garden spot! There are large reserve cisterns 
on the estate, and they might supply the 
whole village with water during the drought; 
but at the price Amato asks for it who can 
buy ? Signor, it is a sin! His cisterns are well 
made, and the water never leaks away, but 
that cannot be said for the cisterns of the 
poor peasants. Ah, that a human being can be 
so cruel to his own kind!” 

Amato shot the speaker a furious glance. 
“It is no fault of mine,” he said in a surly 
manner. “I merely obey the orders of my 
master in Washington. It is he that directs me 
to sell the water; he needs the extra money 
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so that he can continue to live well far away 
among the rich Americans.” 

The count gasped when he heard the fel- 
low’s outrageous falsehood. So that was the 
story the overseer told people! He used his 
master’s name as an excuse for his own tyr- 
anny! What must the Americans who had 
rented the villa at different times think of 
their friend Count Reni? But the matter was 
too delicate of course for the count’s friends 
ever to have mentioned it to him. On that 
score Amato had known that he was safe. 

“Give these peasants the water they need,” 
said the count, who, though the temptation 
was great, had no intention of telling who he 
was so soon. “Fill their cisterns from your 
reservoirs ; I will pay for the water.” 

Immediately a chorus of blessings rose 
upon the air, and the excitable Sicilians 
sprang to kiss the hands of the generous 
people from overseas. But they also began 
to beg more favors. Money, money, they 
pleaded, for the love of heaven, money! Their 
children were dying of starvation; their crops 
were failing them; they could not mect the 





taxes the government imposed, and 
they would have to go to prison. They 
could not pay their rent, and Amato 
was threatening to turn them from 
their poor homes. They had no fuel 
with which to cook or to warm them 
these chill nights; they had no clothes, 
they were naked. Would not the rich 
and generous Americans—oh, the so- 
rich and so-generous Americans !— 
give in mercy of their abundance to 
poor wretches who were dying oi 
starvation before their eyes? They 
stretched forth their dirty hands; the 
women fell on their knees and: clung to 
the skirts of the countess; the names 
of all the saints filled the air as the 
peasants invoked them to influence 
the kind foreigners. 

Startled and horrified at the on- 
slaught, the count and his family drew 
away from the hands that grasped 
them. It was even worse than it had 
been at Naples, where the beggars had 
almost torn them asunder. 

Amato found their predicament ex- 
ceedingly amusing and stood smiling 
broadly while they tried to extricate 
themselves from the crowd. Though a 
word from him would probably have 
sent the peasants scurrying, he did not 
utter it. “Ho!” he laughed. “You 
brought it on yourself, signor! Show 
yourself generous; and these people 
will beg the hair off your head and the 
teeth out of your mouth! Thieves and 
beggars all of them! And they’d rather 
lie than tell the truth; you can’t be- 
lieve anything they say.” 

“T can believe they are hungry just 
by looking at them,” said the count. 
But it was highly unpleasant to have 
the emaciated forms hanging like 
leeches to him and his wife and chil- 
dren, and he struggled to get free of 
them. 

The man who had been the spokes- 
man of the villagers came to the res- 
cue. “For shame!” he said sharply to 
the clamoring peasants. “The Ameri- 
can gentleman will regret his first gen- 
erous offer if you act this way. Go to 
your homes and be thankful that you 
will have water without paying for it 
as usual. Begone!” 

The people rose and began te troop 
away ; sunny good humor replaced the 
wails of misery; the happy-go-lucky 
Italian temperament had reasserted it- 
self. 

“T am Dr. Gennett, the physician 
in the village,” said their spokesman, 
turning to the count and his wife. “I 
thank you sincerely for your kindness 
to your poor neighbors, and you must 
forgive them for their behavior. Kind- 
ness is something they meet with so 
seldom from those who are more for- 
tunate than they that they naturally 
try to make the most of it when it 
does come. Grinding poverty for gen- 
eration after generation makes beggars 
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as a matter of course. You cannot blame 
the people. What they said to you is true 
enough; they are in dire need of help. But 
mostly they need to learn to help them- 
selves. Here in Sicily, the most fertile land on 
earth, famine ever stalks abroad. Agricultural 
training is sadly needed. Ploughs in use to- 
day are as rude as those of the old Romans, 
and no one ever uses fertilizers; when fields 
will no longer produce grain and vegetables 
the peasant simply lets them lie fallow. The 
people have no training and no understand- 
ing of modern methods of farming. And the 
burden of taxation is crushing. They hate the 
public schools because education is another 
tax upon them, since it forces their children 
away from them when they need them to 
help work the fields. Coming from the great 
land of the West, signor, you cannot realize 
the depths of poverty and misery and oppres- 
sion into which Sicily is sunk.” 

“But I am anxious really to understand the 
conditions on this estate,” said the count ear- 
nestly. “Come and walk with us to the vil- 
lage, doctor, and tell me some things. Is it 
true that Amato is cruel to the people?” 

“The cruelest scoundrel that ever wrung 
the last cent from starving people. He does it 
so that he and his master Count Reni may 
have money to dissipate. He says that he acts 
only under his master’s orders, and perhaps 
that is true enough; little do the noble land- 
lords care what happens on their Sicilian 
estates if the check only comes to them reg- 
ularly from the agent. What should it matter 
to Count Reni in Washington if in the town 
of Reni in Sicily people die like flies of star- 
vation and have not enough water to drink 
and to wash with? Why should he care? And 
he doesn’t!” 

The count winced. Though he was cer- 
tainly not to blame for Amato’s cruelty, he 
knew that long ago he should have found out 
how matters stood on his Sicilian estate. 

Urging the doctor to tell them more about 
the estate, the Renis walked slowly down the 
winding mountain road to the village. The 
flower-starred slopes wafted perfumes to 
their nostrils, and a fresh breeze from the sea 
fanned their faces. 

As Agnes looked round her with wide-open 
eyes and listened closely to the doctor she 
realized that Sicily is one of the most beau- 
tiful and at the same time most wretched 
places on earth; the glory of the scenery and 
the suffering of the people can hardly be 
rivaled anywhere. But the morning was so 
fresh and fair and she was so young that she 
could not feel otherwise than cheerful. When 
the little group turned into the one long street 
of the village she pointed to the clothes that 
were hanging on lines from window to win- 
dow across the narrow way and remarked 
that, water or no water, the people seemed to 
do their washing regularly. At that, the doc- 
tor laughed and said he thought the Sicilians 
must admire clotheslines and clothes as a 
form of street decoration. He was sure that 
they did not admire cleanliness, for, although 
washing was always hanging out like bunting 
across the public thoroughfare, the washers 
were always dirty. He said that the circum- 
stance was characteristic of every town in 
Sicily, not even excepting Palermo. 

Leading the count and his family to the 
doorway of a pretty white house with potted 
aloes in the courtyard and a climbing rose in 
front, Dr. Gennett called out his own family 
to meet them. Signora Gennett, who was 
plump and pretty and very Italian, insisted 
on the visitors’ coming in for refreshments. 
“After the walk in the sun you will relish a 
cold drink and some fruit,” she said. 

“Yes, and thank you,” the countess assured 
her; “we will come back again when we have 
walked through the village.” 

Signora Gennett smiled and.hurried away 
to make ready for their return. 

In the bright sunlight the long cobble- 
stoned street, with its Moorish-looking build- 
ings on either side between which you could 
catch glimpses of the sea, was fairly clean and 
not unattractive. All kinds of business houses, 
lace shops and the hotel were on this street, 
and dwelling houses were there too, with 
washing flying from the windows. Loaded 
with vegetables for sale, gay little carts, the 
sides of which were ornamented with scenes 
from the lives of the saints and even with 
pictures of the gods and the heroes of pagan 
days, clattered over the cobblestones behind 
sad-eyed little donkeys. Peasants were driving 
goats through the streets and milking them at 
the doors. Macaroni hung drying on long 
sticks and caught all the dust that the wind 
blew about. A lively argument was going on 
between a fruit seller and a black-eyed ma- 
tron on an upper balcony of one of the dwell- 
ing houses. Because he had raised the price of 
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lemons, she was calling him everything bad 
on earth, and he was telling her his frank 
opinion of a woman as stingy as herself; but 
they finally settled the matter to their com- 
mon satisfaction, and she let down a basket 
with a piece of money in it. He placed hex 
purchase in the basket, and with smiles and 
polite phrases she drew it up. Then the fruit 
seller bowed like a Chesterfield and went on 
his way. 

Though the daily life of the village was in 
full swing and was exceedingly interesting, 
this was not the part of the town that Count 
Reni was most anxious to see. At intervals 
along the street little alleys branched off and 
climbed the cliff in a succession of stone stair- 
ways; it was in those alleys that the visitors 
found the real misery. The houses that bor- 
dered them were mere hovels without win- 
dows. 

The people who lived in them, and who 
were all sitting outdoors, were very polite to 
the strangers when they said they should like 
to see inside the dwellings. It was easy for the 
natives to show their houses, for they had 
only one room. The floor was of worn stone, 
the walls were rudely plastered, and usually 
an iron bed, a shaky table and a few broken 
chairs were all the furniture. Only women 
and children were about, for the men had 
driven away in their painted carts to work 


on their distant farms. The doctor explained 
that the Sicilians never dwell on their farms, 
but live together in towns and drive to work 
every morning and back every night. The 
Sicilian does not like to walk; even the poor- 
est families seem to have some sort of con- 
veyance. The strange little carts with the 
quaint pictures on the sides are hereditary in 
families and are much prized. 

Having seen enough to depress them ut- 
terly, the Renis turned back to the doctor’s 
house and were glad to rest in his cool court- 
yard. He was of the Sicilian middle class, 
which is poor but not so wretchedly poor as 
the peasants. His home was pretty, his wife 
hospitable and kind, and his boy and girl 
were most attractive. Naturally, it was the 
boy and the girl that interested Nick and 
Agnes most. 

Cesare and Nineta, as they were called, 
were straight, black-eyed young people with 
charming manners. Nick and Agnes took an 
immediate liking to them. During the hour 
that the four of them spent in the cool court- 
yard they became very friendly and made 
plans to go picnicking at the Greek ruins the 
next day. 

His children’s talking of the ruins reminded 
Count Reni to ask Dr. Gennett something 
about the archeologist of whom Amato had 
told him last evening. Was the overseer’s 
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story true? Had the archeologist died at the 
villa? And had he made an unusual discovery 
among the ruins? 

“It’s my opinion,” said the doctor slowly, 
“that he made, or thought he had made, some 
important discovery. Further, I believe that 
in his delirium he poured it all out to Amato 
before the overseer summoned me. The suf- 
ferer was almost dead before Amato sent for 
me.” 

“Amato says he sent for you immediately,” 
said the count. 

“Then Amato —” The doctor paused and 
coughed slightly. 

“Fibbed,” suggested Agnes. 

“Fibbed,” the doctor said and smiled. “If 
he said so, he certainly did! He did not sum- 
mon me until just in time to be present at the 
death and to give a death certificate. But, 
judging by the few broken words of the 
dying man and by his laughter and his 
shrieks of rage at lying helpless when he had 
something important he wanted to do, I con- 
cluded that he had found some trace of the 
treasure of Thrasymenes.” 

“Of the treasure of Thrasymenes?” re- 
peated the countess. “What is that ?” 

She spoke out of real ignorance and curi- 
osity, but her husband barely managed to 
choke back an exclamation. “Yes,” he said 
eagerly ; “please tell us about it, doctor.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘AND a carpet! Such a carpet!” Ma 
Spender’s voice rose in a note of tri- 
umph. “Never did a body see such 

pretty stripes! Not the common hit-or-miss 

kind, but even as a rule and so bright they 
made you dizzy!” 

The Spenders, little and big, who sat round 
the camp fire or crowded into the prairie 
schooner, gazed round-eyed at their mother, 
the only one of the family who had ever 
known the joys of a parlor. Ma Spender, 
born and raised back East in Connecticut, 
had pleasant memories of her home and was 
not reluctant to describe it—especially when 
rain pattered on the worn canvas cover of 
the old wagon, or when dusk fell and the 
stars were pricking through the blue and the 
fire was burning lazily down to embers. 

But Ma was ambitious. Not only did she 
initiate her children into the mysterious na- 
ture of a parlor, but she taught them their 
multiplication tables, sang geography rimes 
to them and read McGuffey’s Fifth Reader 
to them from cover to cover; and sometimes 
while the moon sailed up over the timber line 
Rock of Ages, My Faith and By Cool Siloam 
floated out on the night air in Ma’s clear high 
treble, ably augmented by the voices of all 
the Spenders. However, Ma would invaria-- 
bly intersperse McGuffey, the tables and 
geographical chanteys with the “things” in 
the parlor—lace curtains, a haircloth sofa, 
a mantel decked with candlesticks, vases, a 
china dog and a flower-wreathed mug. 

Pa Spender would listen dreamily, and 
visions of further journeyings, of great hunts 
and of clever trades would occupy his mind. 
Some day he might even penetrate to the 
country of the Blackfeet. Pa liked to build 
air castles, to plan great journeys, to rove to 
new lands; that was life to Pa Spender. 

But to seventeen-year-old Sally Spender, 
who had spent all her days roaming where 
Pa Spender listed, the crowning joy of life 
was the “dizzy” carpet back in her mother’s 
old parlor. Long before Sally had reached 
her teens she had determined some day to 
own a parlor. The first thing necessary was 
a rag carpet. For months she had been 
watching the family wardrobe with hungry 
eyes; whenever Ma said that a garment was 
fit for the rag bag Sally would lay claim to it. 
Though the rags in her bag were pitifully few, 
Sally had patience, perseverance and a vision. 

Pa Spender, lazily happy, had no vision 
aside from the wagon, the camp fire, the 
appetizing joys of bacon and coffee, his gun, 


his dog and “swappin’” a mule or a horse 
now and then. Occasionally he would settle 
down; and there were times that Sally, 
Lonzo, Poleon and Romie could remember 
when he had felt a change of heart, and they 
had sojourned beneath a rooftree, and Ma 
had baked white bread and planted a posy 
bed and started the children to. school. 

“But there’s no depending on Spender,” 
said Ma. “One night we go to bed expecting 
to arise law-abiding citizens, and fore ten 
o’clock he’s tinkering round the waggin, got 
the bows on, pieced out the canvas by hook 
or crook, piled in the family, and we’re road- 
sters again.” 

It was when the twins, Posy and Pet, were 
five years old that Mr. Spender announced 
to the family, which was then sojourning in 
Ohio, that he had heard that the new country 
that was being settled beyond Missouri was 
“mighty allurin’,’ and that he “reckoned” 
he’d try it. 

“My grief!” said Ma. “Seems like Spend- 
er’s got a cucumber vine beaten from here to 
yonder. I was planning to save for a rocking- 
chair, but now we’re on the move again.” 

Sally, hugging her precious bag of rags, 
pursed her mouth and vowed that the man 
she picked would not be a rover. “I love 
Pa,” she mused, “all but the gypsy strain. 
I’ve got my eye set on a parlor. Likely as not 
it’ll be considerable further off than the day 
after never; however, I’m going to begin 
soon’s ever I can on a carpet.” 

When the schooner passed through towns 
and villages on its leisurely way toward the 
new country Sally’s eyes lingered longest on 
good-sized dwellings that she thought had a 
parlor “on front.” 

Round the evening camp fire Ma’s mem- 
ories began to soar back to the long-gone 
days when she lived in a house with a par- 
lor; her descriptions of it grew more and 
more vivid, and in the minds of her -children 
no palace halls could rival the glories of 
Grandma Lowry’s parlor. 

The Spenders wintered in Missouri, but 
when the prairies were greening and the wild 
fowl were winging northward they moved be- 
yond the Big Muddy into the promised land. 

“T don’t cal’late to move no more for 
quite a spell,” said Pa as they crept slowly 
over the green carpet that spring was laying. 

“And I don’t cal’late,” said Ma, “that we 
did a wise act to come pigless, cowless and 
chickenless out here into this new place. We 
haven’t passed but one house in two days.” 


“You wait awhile, Ma, till I shoot nother 
mess of prairie chicken, and you won’t want 
pig meat.” 

“T don’t want it now; I’m thinking "bout 
winter.” 

“Winter! Winter’s considerable ways off. 
I never see a woman so anxious to ketch up 
to the future as you, Ma. And now hold the 
lines; I’m going to try for a cottontail or 
two.” 

Pa decided to farm near the winding, tim- 
bered Neosho River. Kindly neighbors came 
for a raising bee, and a log house with a half- 
dirt, half-puncheon floor was soon finished. 
The entire family did the chinking whenever 
they found time between chopping in sod 
corn and watermelon and pumpkin seeds, 
shooting dinners, building shanghai fencés 
and helping newer settlers at a raising. Neigh- 
bors were few and miles away. Indian trails 
wound along the streams or through the 
bluestem ; but the prairie was almost trailless 
and fenceless and rolled freshly green to the 
far horizon. Poleon and Lonzo took turns 
going to the small settlement at Neosho Falls, 
where there was a log store, and a “corn 
cracker” ground meal for the settlers. Sally, 
Romie and Ma kept house in the log dwelling 
and cooked over a “chunkin’” fireplace, 
baked in a Dutch oven and scorched their 
faces trying to brown corn bread in a well- 
greased skillet. They were busy from sunup 
to sundown. Little could be accomplished 
after nightfall, for the only light came from 
a dim, uneven “grease witch.” 

Sally, pretty, ambitious and with home- 
loving traits that she had inherited from the 
Lowrys, traded an old geography and a small 
china doll to the Carvers over at Owl Creek 
for a bundle of old clothes. The fame of 
Sally’s thrift and'of her good looks traveled 
far, and the first thing the Spenders knew 
thirty-six feet of promising Western man- 
hood often graced the living room of the 
log house, and Ma had to acknowledge that 
one day Sally would probably be cooking 
over some one else’s fireplace. 

Finally about thirty feet of the young 
manhood faded away, for Ma said that 
Romie, who was nearing her fifteenth birth- 
day, was too young for beaus, and Sally’s 
choice was evidently a gray-eyed, firm- 
chinned young man named Kurt Brown who 
owned a fine bit of land up Fort Scott way 
and whose conversation was steady. He never 
spoke of “this new opening somewhere be- 
yond us” or of a “better chance for a fellow 
up north”; his affections were set upon his 
homestead near Fort Scott, and he listened 
attentively to Sally’s plans for a parlor. He 
brought her three old shirts for her rag bag 
and finally spoke of building an addition to 
his log house. Kurt thought little of the fifty- 
mile trip on horseback to “set out” with a 
girl like Sally Spender; and so the courtship 
was accomplished, and Sally was “promised,” 
and the entire Spender family looked for- 
ward to a wedding in the spring—if Pa didn’t 
get the Wanderlust again. 

But Mr. Spender grew more and more list- 
less. The line of deer topped the divide above 
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the creek, but his gun remained idle; if the 
larder was low, Poleon or Lonzo would bag 
quail or chickens from the prairies. Ma 
Spender brewed her husband herb tea, but 
Pa was “porely”; even on a sunny day he 
was cold and would sit for long hours on the 
warm side of the house. He spoke less and 
less of new lands and of great hunts. 

Although the family’s anxieties were cen- 
tred on Pa Spender, work had to go steadily 
on, for life in the new country was not easy. 
“We've got to lay to, no matter what,” said 
Ma Spender, stirring bark tea that she had 
made from a receipt that a neighbor fifteen 
miles off had recommended. 

Work evidently agreed with Romie, for she 
grew as plump as a partridge. Lonzo and 
Poleon, their mother said, had a greyhound 
beaten for leanness. Sally was just right; she 
was neither too lean nor too hefty, and she 
was all Lowry. 

“T used to most cry for the Puritans I read 
about when I was a girl in the Pride Valley 
school back in. Connecticut,” said Ma, “but 
I cal’late my eyes would have been bone-dry 
if I could have seen me out here sixty-seventy 
miles from a lemon and a doctor, and the 
children diggin’ into Kansas worse than a 
woodchuck.” 

Gradually the log house was all chinked, 
and Poleon made some grapevine chairs that. 
pleased his mother very much. But it was 
Lonzo that added the crowning glory to the 
home. “Folks,” said he, “when I was over to 
Happy Clark’s, borrowing the loan of some 
nails, I got ’nitiated into the mysteries of a 
cord bed. I’m going to build one in the south- 
east corner and —” 

“Great day!” cried Ma. “Won’t that be 
fine! Don’t talk to me! My children’s all 
home instinct from sole to crown. That bed, 
Lonzo, will remind me dreadful hard of the 
four-poster in the bedsink of our parlor wall 
back to Connecticut. A cord bed’ll proud me 
up for life.” 

Though Ma Spender’s lips curved in a 
smile, her eyes were sad. “I allow,” she told 
herself, “it won’t be very long till Pa takes 
to the new bed and there remains.” 

The bed, a rude frame with rope “springs,” 
was built one stormy day, and except for Pa, 
who dozed in one of the grapevine chairs, the 
family stood by and advised and admired. 
With her arms akimbo Ma related more 
memories of the Lowry parlor until she had 
talked the twins off to sleep, and twilight had 
fallen over the homestead. 

“Now,” said Romie, “Ma’s got a place to 
show off the orange-peel quilt.” 

“T shall admire to do so,” said Ma. “I can’t 
hardly wait to deck out the bed. It’ll look 
as cheerful as a psalm.” 

Thereafter the southeast corner of the 
room blossomed in gold and white. Pa said 
that the bed was the most comfortable place 
he had ever found. 

Sally worried about Pa, but a thread of 
joy ran through all her days; thoughts of 
Kurt and of the carpet kept her happy. 

“Stars above!” said Ma. “How that child 
industries on rags; and the way they come in 
from here, there and elsewhere is most a 
miracle! If it wasn’t that it’s the beginnings 
of a parlor, I’d be most tempted to taper off 
Sally’s ingathering, seeing as rags are so 
precious out here; but when a body’s oldest 
daughter gets inspired to own a parlor, who 
am I to blow cold on such aspirings ?” 

Even as far away as the Troublesome 
neighborhood, people would frequently say, 
“Save that for Sally Spender,” or, “I declare, 
son, you look most ready for Sally Spender’s 
rag bag,” or, “Don’t use that; I’ve put it by 
for Sally Spender.” 

Ma was outwardly cheerful, but she wor- 
ried all the time; Pa Spender did not im- 
prove. “Pa,” she said, “what you need is 
milk, butter and cottage cheese to chirk you 
up; too much hominy and corn bread has 
got your stomach onto a strike.” 

Pa made no objection when Poleon led off 
a fine colt and traded it to the Jillsons for a 
cow and a shote. 

But in vain Ma coaxed her husband with 
milk dishes and a cherished jar of wild goose 
plums that an old settler had given her; 
it was indeed a delicacy, for, although plums 
and grapes grew rank along the creeks and 
the rivers, sugar was scarce and expensive. 
But Pa could not eat. Gallantly smiling, 
never whining as each day. the shadow grew 
a little nearer, he lay there, and when mallard 
and teal winged southward from the feeding 
grounds of the north and the prairies turned 
brown and the sumacs along the creek flamed 
to a brilliant scarlet Pa Spender went away 
to a happier hunting ground and to a fairer 
country than he had ever known. 

The neighbors came from miles round. 
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Though the Indians were friendly enough, they were firmly set on having the rags 


fashioned a rude coffin and laid him beneath 
a young cottonwood; fallen leaves drifted 
over the rough mound and covered it with 
a wrinkled but kindly brown blanket that 
hid the rough clods. Later on the funeral was 
held when a wandering preacher came by. 

Now the Spenders were settled perma- 
nently, for Lonzo and Poleon were old 
enough to farm; they had no roving instincts, 
but were “all Lowry.” Everyone missed Pa, 
but the family met life cheerfully as it came 
and helped make history in Kansas. 

Sally settled down to rag gathering, and 
the boys, fearful of her zeal, laughed and 
said they had to wear all their shirts at once 
one over the other to keep them safe. “She’s 
got the parlor fever,” said Lonzo, “and we 
don’t want to put temptation in her way.” 

Sally had one Spender trait; she was a 
born trader. When movers camped along the 
timber line of the creek she exchanged hot 
corn bread, watermelons and pumpkin sauce 
for rags and did a thriving business. Finally, 
she had enough rags for a small carpet, and 
Kurt brought her some red, green and orange 
dyes from Fort Scott. He also brought word 
that a woman near the fort owned a loom. 
“Sally,” he added, “if I get ’er wove, will 
you marry me as soon as it’s done? I’m not 
much of a cook, and, Sally, I get lonesome 
for—just you.” 

“When the parlor addition’s built and the 
carpet done, Kurt, I'll be ready.” Sally 
wanted to be absolutely sure of the parlor. 

Joyously Kurt loped back home on his 
wiry pony over the wide grasslands, and a 
tang of winter spurred the little animal to 
swifter strides. Happily Sally dipped the rags, 
and the entire family oh’d and ah’d as the 
wonderful colors came out of the dye bath. 

November swung down the year, and one 
mellow day Ma, Romie, Lon- 
zo and Poleon journeyed on 
horseback to Neosha Falls to 
see whether there were any 
mail, to trade, to have a 
grinding done at the corn 
cracker and generally to enjoy 
an outing. 

Sally, Posy and Pet stayed 
at home to keep house. The 
precious rags, all beautifully 
dyed, were ready to tear and 
sew, and Sally, sitting on the 
floor with the glories of color 
round her, was winding a 
ball of flaming orange when 
a shrill cry from Pet and a 
shriller cry from Posy cut the 
quiet of the morning. The 
twins rushed in with fear 
written large in their faces. 
“Injuns, Sally !” they cried and 
went nimbly up the ladder in 
a dusky corner to the loft. 

“My grief!” cried Sally, 
looking out of the doorway 
into the red face of the tallest 





Indian she had ever seen; several more 
braves, six squaws and many children were 
leisurely following him toward the house. 

In those days the Indians seldom commit- 
ted any depredations, but they were first- 
class beggars, and when their eyes lighted on 
the brilliant rags that lay round the girl they 
determined to have them. For a while they 
chattered among themselves and then led 
forth a lean, hungry-looking pony. “Heap 
good pony,” said the tall Indian, pointing 
to the pretty colors at Sally’s feet. 

Frightened and white of face, Sally looked 
helplessly at the group in the doorway. Pet 
and Posy, with their eyes close to a wide 
crack in the puncheon overhead and their 
memories alive with terrible tales of early- 
day massacres, urged her in hoarse whispers 
to do something to save their lives. 

Though the Indians were friendly enough, 
they were firmly set on having the rags, and 
presently Sally saw squaws and braves gather 
up her precious savings and drape them 
round very fat or very lean red necks and 
gayly festoon them on small dancing young- 
sters. Except for a heap of red in a basket 
under the cord bed she was left almost rag- 
less. She owned her first bit of live stock,— 
the pony,—but the circumstance gave her no 
joy. With her face hidden in the orange-peel 
quilt that adorned Ma’s bed, she could not 
help crying. “I never want to see that pony 
again!” she stormed. “Take it away!” 

When Ma and Romie and Lonzo and 
Poleon returned, Lonzo took the pony off, 
and with an expert eye scrutinized it critically 
as he did so. “Feed it, rest it, and I lose my 
guess if it don’t surprise us some,” he said as 
he turned the animal out on the range. 

When news of Sally’s loss went round the 
countryside Mrs. Random ten miles off as 
the crow flies said that some- 
thing ought to be done. So 
the women sent word north as 
far as Scatter Creek and south 
to the Belmont Hills that 
there would be a “raggin’” at 
the Spenders’ the first fair 
day in December. The winter 
that year was “open”; stock 
grazed on the prairie hay that 
under the ardent rays of the 
summer sun had cured as it 
stood. So kindly neighbors 
looked over their scanty 
wardrobes, and no one came 
empty-handed to the ragging. 

“IT reckon,” said Grandma 
Enright, “I don’t really need 
two petticoats.” So she rolled 
one up, and, mounting the 
old wall-eyed horse, set forth 
to the Spenders’. Phebe Jill- 
son debated long over a pil- 
lowcase that was “almost 
ready to split” and over a 
much-worn shawl. Chet Du- 
pont wore his coat buttoned 
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to his chin until he could get to a store at 


Leroy or the Falls to buy cloth with which 
to replace the contribution he had made 
Cissy Nelson gave her only calico dress and 
for many a day afterwards did the chores in 
a brown alpaca that, though it wore like iron, 
she grew to hate like “pizen.” 

Mrs. Nick Bolton, much to her husband's 
amazement, gave a swallow-tailed coat with 
three generous holes in it. “I sorter aimed to 
keep that coat, Betty,” he said. 

“And I,” replied his wife, “sorter aimed to 
help Sally out.” 

Mr. Judy from the vicinity of Possum 
Trot brought great riches—a pair of trousers, 
two waistcoats and a checked tablecloth. He 
also nicknamed Sally Lady Rags. 

So they came, “the neighborses,” from 
places miles and miles away, and everyone 
brought rags. Sally was radiant, and when 
Weevily Wheat and Shoot the Buffalo were 
danced and sung beneath the stars her feet 
were the lightest of all. Ma Spender declared 
that a ragging was really a play-party. 

In the days that followed the ragging 
Sally’s hands were never idle, and her cour- 
age soared like mercury in midsummer. Be- 
fore long there was another dye dipping, for 
luckily Kurt had brought plenty of dye, and 
rags were again ready to be torn, sewed and 
wound. Sally sang at her work. 

Ma vowed that she would not go to the 
Falls or anywhere else until the rags were 
safe on their way to Fort Scott to be woven. 
“Sally, I don’t want you ever to give up the 
idea of a parlor,” she said. “Once you get the 
carpet down, you plan for a chimbley piece 
and then a rocker and a centre table. Seems 
as if I could die real happy if I was sure one 
of my children owned a parlor. If you once 
get a parlor you’re liable to stay put. Not a 
one of the Lowrys were rovers. And now I’m 
going to take the very clothes off me to 
help out.” 

She untied her apron and in a queenly 
manner handed it to her ambitious daughter. 

One week-end in March when Kurt came 
down Sally showed him a wonderful assort- 
ment of balls that she had made with the 
rags; there were beautiful reds, lovely greens 
and amazing yellows. “When the carpet’s 
wove, Kurt,-I want it back,” she said; “I 
want to sew the breadths myself.” 

With the rags in a sack securely fastened 
to his saddle, Kurt rode off toward Fort 
Scott, and the Spenders watched him until 
he had passed along the trail that went over 
the divide. 

Now that the wedding was imminent Ma 
began to feel a bit melancholy. The Spenders 
would miss Sally when she went off, miss her 
every hour of the day; but thoughts of visit- 
ing Sally, a Sally with a parlor, helped to 
drive away some of the sadness. Ma was 
secretly planning to trade off “something or 
ruther” for eggs and white flour and have a 
real “frosting” cake for the wedding. 

April came in smiling and teary, and sum- 
mex was not far off. Once more the world 
was green with young leaves, and the prairie 
was spangled with flowers. Poleon began to 
chop the sod; the twins dropped the grains 
and stout, capable Romie clamped down the 
clods. Lonzo broke second bottom land with 
oxen and a horse hitched “on front.” 

“T’ve got the best family ever was,” said 
Ma Spender; “not a rover ’mongst ’em; 
every last one a home lover.” 

And right on the heels of the blossoming 
world came Kurt with the carpet—such a 
carpet! The Spenders hung over the brilliant 
breadths, and Ma wiped away tears, the 
carpet “took her back so hard” to the old 
home. But there was also great joy. Mr. 
Judy, the Jillsons, the Poteets and other 
near-by neighbors came to see the carpet, 
and Kurt announced that the parlor was 
built on and that he had hay ready to lay 
down, nice dry hay such as Grandma Lowry 
always used to put under the “dizzy” carpet 
in the parlor back in Connecticut. 

Sally shyly told’ Kurt he could come again 
in June as early as he wished. 

“T’'ll come the very first day,” he answered 
promptly, “and I'll bring my Conestoga 
wagon, Sally, so’t we can move your things.” 
Kurt’s eyes were glad; his voice was glad; 
in June he would journey back over a lovely 
land, and Sally, pretty, black-eyed, capable 
Sally, would go with him to the home be- 
yond the fort. He was the envy of the coun- 
tryside. “We'll give you a bread trough, 
Romie,” he said. “You can dance in it— 
alone. You'll be the oldest Spender girl 
pretty soon.” 

Romie laughed and blushed and planned 
to do up her hair and let out the hem in her 
best gown. “But I’m not planning to make 
a carpet—at least, not just yet,” she replied. 
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A dry spell came with hot winds. The 
settlers studied the clouds as a child studies 
its picture book. The land needed rain badly. 
Ma and the twins carried buckets of water 
from the spring to coax the wild cucumber 
vines to climb more swiftly over the rough 
logs of the house. Romie worked outside 
with her brothers. Sally was as busy as a 
bee; the carpet had yet to be sewed, and 
there were numerous other things to do. 
Daily the family looked at the growing car- 
pet as it hung spread over the back of a 
rush-bottomed chair. 

Presents began to arrive. The Nelsons sent 
a ham, the Boltons promised eggs, and 
Grandma Poteet gave Sally a pair of Domi- 
niques. The English lady on North Owl, who 
“didn’t know so much as to beat up corn 
bread” until Ma showed her how, brought 
Sally a length of mull for a wedding gown 
and a pair of slippers that came from a shop 
in London. Weeks ago at Kurt’s request Mr. 
Judy had mounted his horse, made the long 
journey to Westport Landing and then gone 
by boat to St. Louis and bought a ring for 
Sally and some real spoons that carried Ma 

“straight back to Connecticut.” Sally’s cup 
of joy was full to the brim. The Duponts 
promised custard pie, the Freverts promised 
doughnuts; and Mrs. Happy Clark gave a 
rising-sun quilt. Visions of a wonderful 
wedding dinner and a suitably attired bride 
made the entire Spender family glad. 

May slipped along, hot and dry and with- 

out a drop of rain. One evening as the 
Spenders sat outside the house, watching the 
sky, Lonzo sniffed, looked at the rolling land 
to the north and strolled over toward the 
“hill.” As he mounted the rise one of Jill- 
son’s lads, beating his bare feet against the 
flanks of a frightened mare, almost ran him 
down. “Fire!” he cried. “Prairie’s afire! Get 
help!” 
Lonzo looked once at the dancing line of 
flames that was threatening the Jillson home- 
stead, ran back, started the family to work 
with mops, buckets and feed sacks and then 
hurried on to where four sturdy young 
movers were cantped at a bend of the creek. 
“Come on, you fellers, and fight fire!” he 
shouted. 

Empty-handed and new to this menace of 
prairie settlers, they sprang to their feet and 
followed him. At the Spender house Lonzo 
paused to seize the one and only feed sack 
he could find. “You fellers hunt around and 
get something to fight with—anything you 
can find,” he cried and then ran off into the 
night. 

The four ran into the house, knocked over 
a chair, grabbed what had been on it and 
hurried after the fieeing Lonzo. 

After hours of fighting with wet sacks, 
mops and anything that was handy the men 
finally beat the flames out, the women ceased 
to “pack” water from the creek, and the 
weary but thankful Spender family plodded 
back to their log home. 

The next morning Sally discoveredsthe 
rush-bottomed chair overturned and the pre- 
cious carpet gone. 

“Now, I wager the new suspenders I never 
vet bought,” cried Lonzo, “that those movers 
beat with your carpet lengths, Sally. Cripity 
cree! I saw a flash of color when the one 
next me lammed it on the fire, but I was so 
busy and scared I didn’t think of anything 
but the work in hand.” 

Charred, water-soaked and ruined beyond 
repair, the precious carpet strips were found 
along the blackened stretch of prairie. Ma 
Spender, the twins and Romie shed copious 
tears. But Sally did not cry; she did not 
speak a word all day. 

“Pears,” said Ma, “that my family’s 
doomed on a parlor, but we’re going to have 
a wedding, and I’m going to sleep with one 
eve open toward the frosting cake, so nothing 
can happen to it.” 

Sally Spender’s wedding was a big event. 
Among the settlers along the Neosho River 
time was thereafter reckoned both backward 
and forward from the June day on which it 
took place. Tables were spread out of doors. 
and the neighbors came early with all their 
chairs, spoons, cups, plates and anything else 
they thought might “piece out.” Sally was 
lovely in the London mull and the London 
slippers. Romie danced in the bread trough. 
and all the young folks danced on the prairie. 
Never in the memory of the oldest settlers 
had there been such a wedding in the coun- 
try. The frosting cake was cut into small 
pieces. “Eat it or dream on it,” said Ma as 
she handed the plate round. 

When Kurt's sturdy grays and the big 
Conestoga wagon drew up at the log house 
to carry Sally and her things Poleon came 
from over the “hill” with a pony—a pony 
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with a sleek brown coat, an arching neck 
and dancing, slender legs. ““Here’ s your Injun 
trade, Sally,” he said. “You didn’t do so bad 
after all. I'll bet it’s worth every bit of sixty 
or more, now that it’s fed up and as sound 
as a dollar.” 

Sally’s pretty eyes widened as Poleon 
hitched the animal on behind the wagon. “I'd 
never have known it,” she said. “I haven’t 
seen it for weeks and weeks, but I’d rather —” 
She fell silent and bit her red lips. 

The wedding party walked a short distance 
with the bride and the bridegroom and stood 
upon the small rise of land and waved 
good-by until the wagon vanished down the 
bank to the ford of Turkey Tracks. 

When Kurt and Sally went through Fort 
Scott Kurt stopped in front of a general 
store, and Sally held the reins while her hus- 
band went inside. When he returned with 
his arms full of groceries the storekeeper fol- 
lowed with a rocking-chair. That was Kurt’s 
contribution to the parlor. “Anyhow, Sally, 
we'll begin,” he said. “I planned on the chair 


before I—that is—” Kurt flushed as he 
remembered the loss of the carpet. 

“Fine hoss you got there,’ said the mer- 
chant. “I know good stock when I see it. 
Been looking for just such a pony. Want to 
sell ?” 

“Tt’s hers,” said Kurt. 

Quickly came Sally’s answer. “Have you a 
carpet in that store?” 

“Carpet ! Now—I—let’s see. Carpet —” 

“T’'ll trade for a carpet,” said Sally. 

“See here,” the man replied hastily, “my 
wife’s got one. I'll go over home if you'll 
wait.” 

“It’s got to be a stripe—real dizzy,” called 
Sally. 

The man disappeared and was gone a long 
time. When he returned he brought a carpet, 
not a striped one but a gorgeous one of red 
sprinkled over with green flowers; it was an 
ingrain, new and bright and almost “dizzy.” 
“I'll get another for Jen,” he said, “when I 
go to St. Louis. Now I'll throw in something 
else on the deal; the pony’s worth it.” 
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Sally and Kurt went into the store, and 
Sally asked for curtains, a china mug, can- 
dlesticks and a centre table. 

The storekeeper again disappeared and re- 
turned with curtains, a small light-table, a 
vase and a chromo. Sally scrutinized them 
and said they were satisfactory. 

“T don’t know what my wife’ll say when 
she gets back from a quiltin’ bee and finds 
her parlor bare,” said the man; “but I’m 
just obliged to own that pony.” 

Sally’s lips were smiling as she sat beside 
Kurt on the high, spring seat of the wagon 
with her “parlor” behind her in the wagon 
box. “I know what Ma’ll say when she comes 
visiting. Poor dear Ma! Nobody’ll ever know 
how Ma loves a parlor, and now we’ve got 
one again in our family! Who'd ever thought 
that pony would trade off so well! Kurt, 
Kurt, I’m the gladdest, ragless lady in Kan- 
sas or in the world, and I guess it’s just as 
well that we got roses stead of stripes and 
no candlesticks, for we don’t want to beat 
the parlor Ma had when she was a girl!” 


HEROES OF THE X RAY By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


set in the cloud the violet border of it 

was fringed with twilight X rays. In 
early July when the weather becomes sizzling 
hot, and we stay on the beach or round the 
“old swimmin’ hole” too long and then awake 
the next morning with our backs and shoul- 
ders throbbing with sunburn, we have had 
our first experience with the light that bites 
through the skin; we have had our first mild 
X-ray burn. 

It was many thousands of years after the 
first rainbow and the first case of sumburn 
that we discovered the X rays and were able 
to spit them off from the other lengths of 
short wave rays that cluster round and be- 
yond the violet end of that domesticated 
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rainbow, the spectrum. You make a spectrum . 


by splitting up white light, or daylight, into 
the six main or rainbow colors, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet. You can do it 
with a prism or with any piece of glass simi- 
lar to the beveled edge of a plate-glass mirror. 
Or, by painting stripes of the six bright colors 
on the top or the sides of a top and then spin- 
ning it rapidly, you can watch the brilliant 
tints melt into one another and form a dull 
whitish gray. Then if you like you can “let 
the cat die” and see the individual colors 
gradually become more and more distinct as 
the speed of the top diminishes. 

For hundreds of years we were content to 
play with those six pretty colors that our 
prism threw on a sheet of paper. Gradually 
we began to find out other things about our 
little rainbow. For instance, if we used sun- 
light we found that one end of the ribbon 
of colors was warmer than the other; the red 
was warm and the violet was cold. The cir- 
cumstance started us guessing and testing, and 
one day we hit upon the brilliant idea that 
the sensation we call light was produced by 
throbbing waves like the ripples that spread 
in every direction when you throw a stonc 
into a’quiet pool. We found that short rapid 
waves produce violet light, that longer and 
slower waves produce blue and green, and 
that the longest and slowest waves visible 
produce red light. But we also found that if 
you place your finger on the dark or hazy 
patch beyond or below the red stripe of the 
spectrum you will find it very warm indeed, 
warmer than the red itself. Then we thought, 
isn’t it possible that other waves that are so 
long and slow that we cannot see them may 
cause heat? The guess was correct; we dis- 
covered a marvelous group of waves beyond 
the red end of the ribbon—first heat waves, 
then waves of electricity in various forms 
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and then the so-called Hertzian waves, 
those great slow-galloping throbs used in 
wireless telegraphy. Last and incredibly the 
slowest waves of all were those from light- 
ning, which had always been a synonym for 
excessive speed. 

We turned our attention to the other edge 
of the spectrum. If there were “dark” ravs of 
various sorts beyond and below the red, why 
should there not be waves of still shorter 
lengths above and beyond the violet? Again 
our guess was a happy one; we quickly 
discovered first the “dark” rays that make 
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photographs, then those which attack our 
skins and put freckles on our noses, and 
finally X rays and radium rays. 

About 1879 Sir William Crookes stumbled 
on the secret of the X rays. He was puzzled 
to find that when he sent a high current of 
electricity through a glass tube that was al- 
most empty of air the electric charge threw 
off rays that could go through his hand and 
affect a photographic plate on the other side 
of it! No one made any practical use of the 
curious power until sixteen years later, when 
Réntgen, who was working with a Crookes 
tube, reasoned that, because the rays would 
go through skin and muscle more readily than 
they would go through bone, he could throw 
on a photographic plate the shadow of the 
bones of a hand. Since the real nature of the 
rays was still unknown, he called them very 
sensibly and modestly X rays, X being the 
unknown quantity. 

Such a revel of X-ray photography as fol- 
lowed! Every college and laboratory and 
surgeon’s office and county fair had its X-rav 
machine, and people rushed to see through 
their hands and gaze at their bones‘and jomts 
and their inward parts. It was, they said, a 
veritable “eye of the Lord, beholding the evi! 
and the good,” and it was to reveal all mys- 
teries of health and disease! Moreover, any 
force that could penetrate the human body 
and make a picture on the other side of it 
must surely have wonderful powers, and 
probably they were powers that would cure 
disease. So, like electricity before it, the X 
rays were vaunted and eagerly tried as a 
remedy for all sorts of incurable or obstinate 
diseases—cancer, tuberculosis, anemia, dia- 
betes, lupus, baldness and various affections 
of the skin. Evervone who thought that the 
new marvel might possibly help him sought 
the power of the rays. 

Then people discovered that the soft flick- 
ering glow of the mysterious tube was dan- 
gerous. The hands and the arms of the 
opérators and the skin of the patients broke 
out in a sort of smouldering sunburn, the 
color of which was not the familiar scarlet 
pink of the bathing beaches, but a lurid red. 
The burn was slow to appear; often it did 
not show until weeks or months after the 
first exposure. It was still slower to heal. In- 
stead of peeling off and healing over quickly, 
the burned skin broke into deep cracks, and 
the cracks turned into sores that resisted all 
treatment. So that, even if the X rays had 
cured the patient of his original disease, he 
had to spend months in recovering. from the 
effect of the rays themselves. 

Fortunately for the patients, the operators 
soon learned that the rays were harmful. All 
except a very small per cent of the “treat- 
ment burns” finally healed, but scores of 
damage suits resulted from the rash adven- 
ture. Now that the danger was clearly known 
men of science began at once to find out how 
to guard against it, and their efforts were so 
successful that for the past ten years X-ray 
burns in patients have become comparatively 
rare; and the few that do occur are of a mild 


type and are on persons who have a spe- 
cial susceptibility to the rays. The danger of 
X-ray treatment for almost any disease is 
now no greater than that which we associate 
with any powerful remedy or agency in 
medicine, as for example arsenic, quinine or 
mercury, electricity, serums or the knife. 
Anything that has the power to do good has 
also the power to do harm; every medicine 
must be mixed with brains: and common 
sense before it is administered. The doctor is 
and always will be vastly more important 
than the drug; no remedy under heaven will 
be efficacious by itself. 

But alas for the operators of the X rays! 
Like the patients, they also got the same kind 
of smouldering sunburn on their hands and 
their arms; but, whereas the burns of the 
patients even after five, ten or twenty expo- 
sures blazed up and died down like a prairie 
fire, their own, under the incessant glare, hour 
after hour, day after day, week after week, 
smouldered and ate in under their skins like 
a forest fire under the carpet of dead leaves 


THE GLORIOUS WORK 
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and pine needles in the woods. Cracks in the 
skin not only formed and deepened into 
ulcers and refused to heal, but a sinister thick- 
ening appeared along the raw edges of them. 
Skin cells that had gathered there for the 
purpose of coating over the raw surface, 
thwarted of their goal, had turned back on 
themselves and began to burrow into the 
healthy skin behind them. The dread’ cancer 
process had begun! For whenever any group 
of skin cells rebel and begin to grow alone 
and apparently without regard for the rest 
of the body cancer is the result. 

One after another dozens of operators all 
over the world became aware that they were 
in the grip of an incurable disease. The grim 
cancer crab—cancer means crab in every Jan- 
guage—had fastened on their hands. But not 
one man faltered; looking death calmly in 
the face, they went forward like shock troops 
in the great battle for the relief of suffering. 
Not only was there no single deserter, but 
there came such swarms of eager volunteers 
that every gap in the ranks was filled, and 
the half company grew to a full company, 
and the company to a battalion. Many 
are already dead, and almost every month 
claims its new victim; yet the work goes on. 

It is hard to imagine a more bitter travesty 
of our hopes than that the same rays that 
have helped cancer patients and relieved their 
pain should cause the death of their physi- 
cians! But every one of the heroes worked to 
the last with whichever hand or stump of 
hand he had left, and many like Infroit of 
Paris and Dodd of Harvard refused to wear 
the lead-scaled gloves and sleeves that would 
have protected them, because they said that 
the heavy paraphernalia interfered with the 
delicacy and precision of their work! Is it any 
wonder that the French nation, quick and 
chivalrous as it is in recognizing heroism, 
should have awarded Dr. Vaillant, one ot 
these “aces” of science, the Grand Cross « 
the Legion of Honor? 

Thank heaven, the doomsday roll of tho- 
ill-fated pioneers of the X rays is now alm: 
complete! A way to protect the workers h 
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been found. Since the rays are almost unable 
to pierce lead, the heaviest and _ solidest 
metal, lead-coated gloves, sleeves and aprons 
are used to protect the arms and the chest, 
and leaden screens protect the body and the 
legs. Similar screens and also lead sheets 
cover the whole of the patient’s body except 
the part that is being treated. The danger has 
also been attacked at the other end. Except 
for a tiny opening near one end of the 
Crookes tube, the glass walls of the whole 
tube are coated or impregnated with lead salts. 
So now the operator works only with a small 
beam of light that is scarcely half an inch in 
diameter, and therefore the risk of burns is 
greatly diminished. Moreover, there are al- 
most as many different kinds of X rays as 
there are kinds of electric currents, and some 
of them are much more corrosive than others. 
An immense amount of brilliantly ingenious 
work has been done in both photography and 
treatment in devising screens through which 
the most dangerous rays can be filtered. 

Our brightest hope for the cure of cancer 
is that we may be able to reduce the X rays 
to just the precise strength that will kill 
young and tender half-grown cancer cells and 
yet leave the healthy full-grown cells of the 
body unhurt. The present method of turning 
the rays on both is too much like burning 
down a house to roast a pig. Already we 
have ultra-violet rays, which are just below 
the X rays, and which are of just the right 
strength to kill germs in the tissues close to 
the surface and leave the cells of the body 
unhurt. Lupus, or tuberculosis of the skin, is 
most successfully treated in this way by the 
use of the so-called “blue-lighf,” or Finsen, 
rays, Which kill the tubercle bacilli in and 
just under the skin. 

The devoted band of heroes who‘bore the 
first brunt of battle have surely not died in 
vain. Few indeed of the Arnold Winkelrieds 
of science will have a more triumphant mo- 
ment than they. Already the X rays that slew 
them have been used almost to double our 
power to discover what is happening in the 
body. Our whole modern treatment of frac- 
tures is based on the use of X rays and would 
be impossible without them. During the war 
the service that they rendered in accurately 
showing where bullets and shell splinters were 
embedded was priceless and saved thousands 
of lives for every one of that unflinching 
little “noble army of martyrs.” 

If the physician suspects that his patient 
has a blind abscess of the gums, a tumor of 
the brain, a patch of early tuberculosis in the 
lungs, an aneurysm of the aorta, a group of 
gallstones in the gall bladder, calculi in the 
kidney or a cancer of the stomach, he turns 
on the penetrating eye of the golden-green 
glowing X-ray tube, and eight times out of 
ten he is able to tell for certain whether his 
suspicion is right or wrong. 

On the curative side the outlook is also 
cheering. Certain forms of the deadliest en- 
emy of all, cancer, especially cancer of the 
lips and face, on or close to the surface, have 
already yielded and melted away under the 
X rays or their higher cousins, the radium 
rays, which most X-ray tubes throw off. 
Other forms of cancer have been greatly 
helped and made less painful, and the fatal 
return of the disease after operation, the most 
discouraging thing about cancer, has been 
much delayed. Radiation has greatly im- 
proved enlarged and inflamed lymph glands 
of the neck, the familiar scrofula, which is 
usually a form of tuberculosis, and similar 
growths in the armpit and in the groin; and 
only récently a process of screening and fil- 
tering has made both X rays and radium rays 
available for treating adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils and other glands. 

Another field is opening for the use of the 
rays, the treatment of certain forms of anz- 
mia. The disease seems to be owing to an 
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Overproduction of white blood cells, which 
are born or grown in the lymph glands all 
over the body, and it can often be held in 
check by “shrinking” the glands with X rays. 
But here again the X rays have a vicious 
quality. Moderate and infrequent treatment 
Improves the anzmia; but excessive or too 
frequent “sprayings” seem to reach the red 
marrow of the bones, where the red cor- 


puscles are bred, and prevent their increasing. 
Curing one kind of anemia may set up an- 
other and more dangerous kind. 

For every death from the X rays among 
the operators there have been caused per- 
haps ten cases of severe anemia, some of 
which make the sufferer a lifelong invalid. 
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And from the blighting eftect of the rays on 
certain other glands even more unexpected 
and dismaying disabilities have appeared 
among X-ray workers, But the blood of the 


martyrs is the seed of science, as of the 
church, and in spite of obstacles the superb 
movement for the relief of human suffering 
goes triumphantly forward. 
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** More than a thousand wagons and carts were ahead of us’ 
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THE RUNAWAY SCRAPE 


T was almost twenty years ago that Dilue 
Rose Harris, then an aged woman, told 
us the exciting tales of her early girlhood 

when the pioneers first settled Texas and pro- 
claimed their independence of Mexico. One 
of the stories was of the time the American 
settlers fled for their lives to escape the venge- 
ance of Santa Anna, who was then presi- 
dent of Mexico. The people of Texas always 
refer to the incident as the Runaway Scrape, 
and certainly no episode of American history 
compares with it for mad haste and panic. 
Even aiter eighty-six years it is pitiful to 
think of the sufferings of the unfortunate 
women and children who took part in that 
headlong flight of a hundred miles or more. 

“T was only a little girl eleven years old 
then,” the dear old lady used to begin, “but I 
remember as plain as if it were yesterday how 
frightened my little brother Granville and I 
were and how pale my mother became when 
father came hastening home and told us that 
the Mexicans were coming and that we must 
leave the place at once. Father was the doctor 
in the settlements along the Brazos River and 
had been to visit a sick family at a place 
fifteen miles from the plantation on which we 
were living. 

“A short time before then Texas had been 
a part of Mexico, but the American settlers, 
unable to endure the despotic rule of Santa 
Anna, had declared their independence. Now 
Santa Anna himself was on his way east with 
a large army. His cruelty was well known. 
There was a report that he had vowed to 
ravage Texas with fire and sword and to 
show no mercy. 

“I had never seen father look so grave as 
on that day when he told us the Mexicans 
were coming. Dreadful danger threatened us, 
he said; the Mexicans had taken the Alamo 
at San Antonio and put every American to 
death. Travis, whom he had known very well, 
and David Crockett had both lost their lives 
there. And Colonel Fannin and his entire bat- 
talion of Texan patriots had been massacred. 
The Mexicans had driven Gen. Sam Houston 
back, and he had sent out an appeal for every 
able-bodied settler to join the Texan army. 
But the prospect was not hopeful. Santa 
Anna had a large army and a considerable 
number of cannon; and, moreover, a Mexi- 
can warship had entered Galveston Bay. 

“My uncle, James Wells, who lived with 
us, decided at once that he would join Gen- 
eral Houston. Father and mother began to 
get his outfit ready ; and, since he would need 
many bullets for his rifle, they set me to melt- 
ing lead in a little pot and told me to run two 
hundred bullets in the bullet mould that went 
with every settler’s gun. Dear me, what trou- 
ble I had to make the lead melt! When at 
last it flowed together I dipped it out of the 
pot with an iron spoon, and while I was 
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pouring it into the mould I burned one of my 
thumbs so badly that it smarted all the rest 
of the day. But everyone was far too anxious 
and alarmed to give much heed to my poor 
thumb. 

“Early the next morning a vast herd of 
buffaloes appeared a few miles away, and the 
circumstance terrified the settlers almost as 
much as the news from the Alamo had done; 
people said that the Comanches were close 
behind the animals, for otherwise they would 
not have come so far south. We hardly knew 
which way to turn for safety. 

“Mother had spent most of the afternoon 
of the day before cooking food to take with 
us and making packs of our clothing and our 
bedding. Father was at work repairing a yoke 
and framing a sled on which to pack our 
things. We had only a yoke of long-horned 
oxen to draw it. 

“Late that night while I was asleep a 
mounted messenger came from General 
Houston and warned everyone to make haste. 
The Mexicans, he said, were now not more 
than ten miles away and were burning the 
settlers’ houses. 

‘Mother packed our sled by the light of a 
candle and then dressed my little sister. Father 
yoked the long-horned oxen and hitched them 
to the sled. Now the sky was growing light. 
After eating a scanty breakfast we made the 
door of the house fast and set off; my brother 
drove the oxen, and the rest of us followed 
the sled. Mother burst out crying as she 
turned for a last look at our house and 
garden. She and I took turns carrying my 
baby sister. 

“At a distance we heard shouting and saw 
other teams, those of the Dyers, the Neals, 
the Bells, the Bundicks, and those of other 
settlers who lived within a few miles of 
us. All were driving fast across the -prairie 
toward the ferry at Trinity River. 

“No one had a clear idea where we were 
going. The journey was a stampede to escape 
the Mexicans. We had heard that the enemy 
had cavalry, and, as the oxen toiled on, we 
looked back frequently, for we expected at 
any moment to see horsemen with sabres 
galloping after us. 

“During the morning all of the families 
that we knew and many that were strangers 
overtook us; all were hurrying in a long 
straggling procession over the trail to Trin- 
ity River. Men were shouting, and many 
women were crying. There seemed to be three 
women to one man, for most of the men had 
gone to join General Houston’s force. In front 
of us a Mr. Cotie was driving six yokes of 
oxen attached to a huge creaking blue wagon 
that was piled high with household goods. 
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several of 


Behind it were fifteen negroes, 
whom were leading cows and colts. 

“All the settlers who owned slaves had 
taken them, and you could see many negroes 
driving teams or carrying loads of bedding 
One whom people called Uncle Ned drove 
Mr. Adam Stafford’s wagon, which led the 
procession. He was a fine old negro with 
woolly white hair and a white beard, and the 
wagon was almost as large as the one in front 
of us; five yokes of oxen and a span of mules 
drew it. Twenty-six negroes followed it in a 
body. Mr. Stafford, who had long been a 
cripple, was in the wagon with his wife and 
his daughter, and Uncle Ned was taking good 
care of them. At a word from him the other 
negroes would spring to lay hold of the 
wheels so as to ease the wagon over the logs 
in the trail. 

“Once when the negroes were at the wheels 
my mother laughed for the first time that 
day. ‘We have nobody to save us our bumps!’ 
she said to iather. 

“But no one laughed after that. The night 
that followed was a terrible one. The trail 
was now a bed of mire, and our sled sank so 
deep in the mud that the oxen could not pull 
it. Moreover, my little baby sister was taken 
ill. We left the sled where it was and many 
of our things with it and continued the jour- 
ney in Mr. Bundick’s wagon. 

“The next day we crossed Vince’s Bridge 
beyond the Harrisburg settlement; then we 
drove on as fast as we could and reached 
the ferry on Trinity River. There we saw a 
strange sight. More than a thousand wagons 
and carts were ahead of us, and all were 
trying to cross. Women and children and 
slaves were standing round great fires, and 
many of them were weeping pitifully. Rain 
was falling, and the weather was very raw. 
Cattle were lowing, horses were neighing, and 
men and women were shouting. All was con- . 
fusion, and, hardly knowing which way to 
turn, we passed the night where we were and 
ate nothing except some of the corn cake we 
had brought. We could not sleep. Time after 
time the cry went up that the Mexicans were 
coming; but each time, if anyone did come, 
it was more fugitives. 

“When day dawned we seemed no nearer 
our turn to cress than we had been the night 
before; there was only one ferryboat, and 
other teams were crowding past us. Some of 
the men were brutal and selfish, and drivers 
struck at one another with their whips and 
cursed loudly. Several times we were afraid 
that there would be a general riot before the 
end of the day. 

“Father said that it would be useless to 
push into the angry throng and that we must 
wait till most of the teams had crossed the 
river. In frent of us for a long way back 
from the ferry landing the muddy shore was 
packed close with teams of oxen and horses, 
and all were struggling forward to the boat. 
For three whole days we waited with nothing 
to eat except the cold corn cake, and even 
that was water-soaked. 

“Rain fell most of the time we waited, and 
the river was rising steadily. The water was 
already flowing over the bottoms round us 
and rushing through an old channel behind 
us. We were beginning to fear the river al- 
most as much as we feared the Mexicans. 
Moreover, there were rumors that Texan 
‘Tories’ and Indians were on their way to 
attack us before we could cross. Many carts 
and wagons never did cross, the mud held 
them so firmly. 

“During those dreadful days at Trinity 
Ferry black measles broke out among the 
children, and some of the adults had swollen 
sore throats and chills and fever. Almost 
every cart and wagon had at least one sick 
woman or child in it; sometimes there were 
three or four in one cart. The coughing and 
the outcries were pitiful. Many persons died 
and were buried almost anywhere by the 
wayside. 

“Night and day the ferryboat crossed the 
river as fast as ten men could haul at the 
rope. On the third day the stream was half a 
mile wide, and the current was rapid; two 
trips an hour was the best the boat could do. 
On the third night it went aground and lay 
useless till morning, when the men warped it 
off. 

“During the fourth night, when our turn 
came to cross, seven or eight hundred people 
were still behind us in the inundated bottoms. 
Father and Mr. Bundick drove the team on 
the boat, and the rest of us waded through 
the muddy water and clambered aboard. The 
Dyers and the Bells and the people from six 
other carts were taken on the same trip. 

“Father held my sick little sister clasped to 
his breast to shelter her against the wind and 
the rain, and mother stood beside him and 
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held a roll of our clothing and father’s gun. 
The river was covered with driftwood, and 
the light from great pine-wood fires on the 
muddy shores made it look like a rolling river 
of blood. Granville and I were so awe-struck 
we could not speak. The men and the negroes 
“heave-hoed,” as they pulled at the cable. 
Drift logs and stumps bumped into us and 
made the boat rock and turn. It seemed to me 
that we could never reach the other side. 
Twice the men stopped pulling and stood 
panting as they held fast to the cable. But at 
last they hauled in to the landing, where we 
sank to our knees in mud and water as soon 
as we stepped off the boat. 

“For a long way the trail we followed was 
a mere slough of mud. Mr. Bundick gave 
mother his horse to ride, and she carried my 
little sister in front of her. Granville and I 
had to climb into the cart, though we were 
sorry for the poor oxen as we did so. 

“We had gone only a little way when we 
came to a bayou of the river, over which was 
a log bridge. Though the water was above the 
planks, our cart drove out upon the bridge, 
which creaked and settled alarmingly as we 
passed to the other shore. The cart that was 
behind us and that carried a Mr. Calder and 
his wife broke the bridge, and the oxen were 
drowned and the cart was swept away. Mr. 
Calder, who had caught hold of a part of the 
bridge that was still firm, leaped into the 
water and brought his wife out. 

“Now a great outcry rose from the people 
on the side opposite us. Hundreds of them 
were waiting to cross the bayou, but the 
water was too high for them to ford it; yet 
they were afraid that, if they waited, the 
rising water of the Trinity would catch them. 

“Father and Mr. Bundick left us with the 
cart in a small pine woods and joined a party 
that was going back to build another bridge. 
‘The men kindled fires along the bayou and 
worked all night, cutting pine trees and haul- 
ing the logs to the bank. But it was not till 
noon of the next day that they finished the 
bridge. 

“We drove on for several miles and camped 
in the pine woods a little way-from a new 
settlement where the town of Liberty now 
stands. More than a thousand people with 
their carts were camping in the vicinity, for 
no one believed that the Mexicans could cross 
the Trinity now that it was in flood. There 
in the pine woods my little sister died, and 
the next day we buried her. If she had died 
at home, I should have been wild with grief; 
but now I had suffered so much and was so 
worn with hardship and lack of sleep that 
not a tear came into my eyes. 

“All the while that we were making the 
grave we heard sounds like distant thunder, 
which father said came from cannon on the 
other side of the Trinity River. Men and 
women were running to and fro in great 
excitement. Some said that the Mexicans had 
defeated General Houston; some said that 
Santa Anna would soon be across the Trinity 
and capture us all; others said that our force 
had routed the Mexicans at the San Jacinto. 
All that night we did not know what to 
think, whether to go farther, or to stay where 
we were. 

“We decided to stay, and it was well that 
we did, for early the next morning we saw a 
horseman coming at a gallop through the 
pines. ‘Turn back!’ he shouted. ‘You may all 
go home; our army has defeated the Mexi- 
cans!’ He jumped off his horse and showed 
us a written dispatch signed by General 
Houston. ‘We have won a complete victory,’ 
it read. ‘The Mexicans are our prisoners. Go 
home in peace.’ 

“Sick and weak as all those poor women 
and children were, they shouted for joy, and 
I imagine that no one else has ever heard such 
queer, skrill hurrahs. 

“That day all those hundreds and thou- 
sands of half-starved people started for home. 
The bridges over the Trinity had been de- 
stroyed to hold the Mexicans in check, and 
the cables of most of the ferryboats were 
broken. We were obliged to follow down the 
east bank of the river and finally to cross it 
by a ferry near the mouth. 

“Though the wind was blowing hard from 
the bay, we crossed without much trouble. 
I lost my sunbonnet overboard, and father 
wished to jump over and get it, but mother 
held fast to his arm. ‘Not for twenty sun- 
bonnets!’ she cried. ‘Who knows how many 
alligators may be lying in wait!’ 

“After that I had nothing to wear on my 
head except half of an old tablecloth; and we 
were meeting so many people, especially young 
Texan soldiers, that I felt a good deal em- 
barrassed. 

“The next day we came to the prairie at 
the San Jacinto where the battle had been 
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fought. The field was a dreadful spectacle. 
The Mexican dead lay where they had fallen; 
and at a distance we saw prowling packs of 
wolves and here and there a gray panther 
sneaking along in the edge of the thickets. 
General Houston’s force was camping not 
far off and guarding the Mexican prisoners 
it had taken. We learned that Santa Anna 
himself was among them. While the Mexicans 
were in rout it seems that he escaped and hid 
in the woods; but three Texans,—James Syl- 
vester, Washington Seecrest and Sion Bostick, 
—who were out picking up Mexican strag- 
glers, caught sight of him stealing from 4 
thicket. Although they did not know that he 
was Santa Anna, they gave chase and soon 
overtook him. When he found that he could 
not escape his pursuers he turned and held up 
his hands. ‘I yield myself,’ he said in English. 

“Even then the Texans did not know that 
he was Santa Anna; the fellow had hidden 
his uniform at a deserted house in which he 
had passed the first night after the battle and 
had put on the clothes of a Texan settler. 
Seecrest, however, guessed he was a Mexican 
of distinction; and the three Texans started 
to take him to General Houston’s headquar- 
ters. On the way they passed a group of 
Mexican prisoners under guard, a few of 
whom cried out in tones of pity, ‘Es el pre- 
sidente!’ Then the Texans knew that their 
prisoner was indeed a Mexican of distinction! 

“Sergt. Leo Roark and several Texan sol- 
diers whom we knew invited us to go to 
camp and see Santa Anna. Mother and Mrs. 
Dyer would not go because their clothes were 
torn and soiled; and, badly as I wanted to see 
Santa Anna, I was too much ashamed of the 
tablecloth over my head to go where I should 
meet so many people. But Mrs. Bell, Mrs. 
Moses Shipman and several others went after 
they had tidied themselves as best they could. 

“Santa Anna, smoking a cigarette that had 
just been rolled for him, was sitting on a 
bench in the log house in which he was con- 
fined, when the guard opened the door for 
Mrs. Bell and the others to look in. At sight 
of them Santa Anna withdrew his cigarette, 
sent a puff of smoke toward-the ceiling and 
made a polite bow. ‘Buenos dias, senoras!’ he 
said, but in a lower voice he added something 
that caused one of the other Mexican officers 
in the room to smile and turn his face aside. 

“Mrs. Bell suspected that Santa Anna was 
making fun of them. ‘Don’t you poke your 
fun at me, you old villain!’ she cried. ‘For 
the trouble and misery you have given us I’d 
like to pull both your ears off !’ 

“Santa Anna laughed, for, although he did 
not speak English well, he understood it. 

“Mrs. Shipman told us that he was a 
bright-looking, handsome little man with 
black eyes, black hair, regular features and 
small delicate hands. I was always sorry that 
I did not go to see him. 

“Uncle James joined us at the camp, and 
two days later we reached home. The Mexi- 
cans had destroyed our garden and our 
crops, and they had tried to burn our 
house, but fortunately the fire had gone 
out after it had blackened one end of it. 
However, they had knocked the door off 
the hinges and ransacked inside; all the 
furniture was broken, and the bookcase 
that contained my father’s medical library 
and his stock of medicines was ruined. 
The books lay scattered on the floor out 
of their bindings, and a drove-of hogs that 
had wandered inside the house were sleep- 
ing among the broken glass and crockery. 
One large old hog came to the doorway 
and grunted savagely at us, and before we 
could enter father had to get his gun and 
shoot it. 

“To see our home in such a condition 
quite discouraged mother at first, but 
father cried, ‘Cheer up! Cheer up! We'll 
soon get over this! Our independence is 
won, and Texas will soon be a great state 
of the American Union!’” 


NOTE. This is a sequel to the stories In the Hold 
of the Comanche and The Night King Mombo 
Came, which appeared in recent numbers of The 
Companion. It concludes the series.—The Editors. 
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yFUR FORTUNES y 
Sy Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter Five: The bear trap closes 


R a few minutes after Antoine had 

disappeared the boys stood in uneasy 

silence. It was dark; the fire had burned 
down to a red glow. In the northern sky the 
aurora borealis was continuously flashing and 
streaming. 

“Well, I guess Antoine means war,” said 
Tom at last. 

“Sounded like it,” Neil admitted. “I’d fegl 
safer if we had all this valuable stuff safe 
over in the cabin.” 

They piled the furs, the traps and the food 
into the canoe and ferried them across the 
stream. Once the boys were inside the shanty 
and had closed and barricaded the door and 
built a bright fire they felt safer. Then their 
spirits rose, and they began carefully to 
count the pelts. Most of the fur was musk- 
rat; there were almost five hundred skins of 
the little animal. Besides, there were perhaps 
eighty minks, two deer hides and a quantity 
of furs from fox, lynx, marten and fisher. 
Apparently George had taken the most valu- 
able pelts with him when he had left the 
woods. 

The food supplies were of little value. 
There were half a sack of flour and some 
pork, both of which were musty; there was 
almost a gallon of beans that looked as if 
they might still be eaten, and a box of to- 
bacco, which, good or bad, was of no use 
either to Tom or to Neil. 

The traps seemed likely to be the most 
useful part of the cache. There were befween 
sixty and seventy of them, and they were 
of all sizes up to enormous bear traps. 
Though they were slightly rusted, time had 
not seriously injured them; when the boys 
tested them they still snapped strong and 
quick, 

“At present prices,’ said Neil, who had 
been busy figuring, “this peltry must be 
worth all of five thousand dollars, but at the 
time George cached it prices were so low that 
it probably seemed to him scarcely worth 
coming back for!” ° 

“Well, when he cached it he did expect 
to come back,” said Tom. “When he enlisted 
in the army he may have thought he’d be 
back here in another winter; at that time 
everyone thought the war would be over in 
a year or so.” 

“Since these furs belonged to his employ- 
ers,’ Neil said thoughtfully, “I think he 
,ought to have come back and got them. I 
don’t see why he didn’t; he was responsible 
for them, I should think. Now the responsi- 
bility seems to be with us. What shall we do?” 


Antoine picked up the end of the chain, 
which had a staple affixed to it 


































“T suppose we’d better get them home at 
once before the river freezes over,” said Tom. 
“We're likely to have a zero night at any 
time now.” ; 

“Look here, Tom,” Neil exclaimed, “this 
really isn’t your affair, and I think it’s a 
shame to break up your trapping! I’ll paddle 
down to Laurier with the stuff myself and 
get back as quick as I can.” 

-“Nonsense! Antoine’s hanging round, and 
he’d ambush you the first day. A cargo like 
this requires two in the canoe. Besides, if we 
both go we'll get back in a couple of weeks; 
then we’ll still have the whole winter. Now 
that we have all these traps we’ll make a big 
hent, maybe as much fur as there is in this 
pile!” 

Neil tapped his chin thoughtfully. 

“Another thing,” Tom continued. “Don’t 
you think the Erie Company, should pay us 
something for bringing the fur out, a sort of 
salvage claim ?” 

“They ought to,” Neil replied quickly. “I’d 
never thought of that. We’ll put in a claim 
for it anyway as soon as we get it out. I 
suppose we shan’t be able to start for home 
to-morrow—to-day, I mean.” 

“No; we’ve got to lift all our traps and 
cache everything where Antoine won’t be 
able to find it and loot it while we’re gone. 
One of us must always be on guard until we 
go. What time is it? Almost daylight, I 
guess.” 

It was five o’clock, but although the boys 
had had little sleep they were both too much 
excited to feel the need of it. However, they 
were hungry and at once began to make tea 
and fry slices of venison. Still discussing the 
situation, they ate until the pale dawn came. 
Then each admitted that he was a little 
sleepy, and they decided that they could 
safely take a nap for half an hour. They slept 
unbrokenly until almost nine o’clock, and 
when they awoke they were alarmed and 
ashamed of themselves. But there was no 
cause for alarm; the door was still fast, and 
no one had visited the cabin. 

Feeling much refreshed, they made a hasty 
breakfast, and then, after they had agreed 
that in case of trouble a shot from either 
should bring the other at a run, Neil left 
Tom on guard and went out to lift as many 
of the traps as he could manage. Tom barri- 
caded himself in the cabin, and Neil, carrying 
his shotgun ready, was keenly on the alert 
as he tramped off through the gray, lowering 
morning. 

He returned at perhaps four o’clock in the 
afternoon, carrying nearly half the traps. 
Nothing had molested him; but he had 
stopped to skin five muskrats, three minks 
and a marten. It was by far the best day’s 
catch they had made. Both boys felt so cer- 
tain that Antoine was still in the neighbor- 
hood that they took turns at sleeping and 
standing watch. But the night passed in 
quiet. 2 

In the morning Tom went out to bring in 
the rest of the traps. 

The weather, though it was not very cold, 
was still gray and dreary and threatened 
snow. Neil made the door of the cabin fast 
and busied himself packing the furs and sort- 
ing out the supplies they were to take with 
them. He thought that, if the weather per- 
mitted, they should: be able to start south 
the next day. As he worked he occasionally 
opened the shutter of the window and peeped 
out; but he saw nothing to be alarmed at. 
There was never a sound except the squalling 
of the whiskey jacks and the mutter of the 
partly frozen river. He prepared his dinner 
and ate it and soon afterwards went down 
to the stream to fetch a bucket of water. 
Shortly after he had got the water he went 
out for wood. When he returned he left the 
door unbarred and began to busy himself 
with the pelts. Suddenly he felt a cold blast 
of air, and, turning, jumped up. The door 
was wide open and in it stood Antoine. His 
rifle was partly lifted, and he looked alert 
and triumphant. ; 

Neil stared at him in silence. Then out 0! 
the corner of his eye he observed the spot 
where his own shotgun was resting six feet 
away. Gathering himself together, he sprany 
and reached it; but he hardly had it in his 
hand when something dashed it out of his 
grasp with a force that numbed his fingers. 
His ears rang with a heavy explosion. The 
habitant lowered the muzzle of his rifle, 
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which was still smoking. 
“Don’t you try that!” he said. 
“Nex’ time I shoot to, keel!” 

Neil looked down at his 
shotgun, which lay out of 
reach, with a bullet hole 
through the stock. He looked 
at the woodsman and slowly 
opened and closed his hand. 
His brain felt as numb as his 
fingers. 

Antoine glanced round the 
cabin and observed the litter 
of pelts and supplies. Then he 
beckoned Neil to come out- 
side. “Carry that canoe to the 
rivaire,” he ordered. 

Neil picked up the canoe, 
which was overturned beside 
the door of the cabin, and 
carried it down to the water. 
Then at Antoine’s command 
he returned to the cabin. ¥ 

“Now you peek up them : . 








As it disappeared Neil, who 
was desperate with rage and 
fear and helplessness, man- 
aged to work himself into a 
sitting posture. He tried to 
get up, but the huge trap 
would not permit him to 
stand. Then he doubled him- 
self over it and set to work 
to release his feet from the 
jaws. But the great, rusted 
springs were extremely stiff; 
Antoine had been obliged to 
put his whole weight on them 
separately in order to set the 
trap. Moreover, Neil was in 
no position to use his strength 
to advantage. He could press 
one spring down ever so 
slightly, but not enough to 
push up the ring that was 
meant to hold it. With a lever 
he could have pried the jaws 
| open, but though he searched 








pelts an’ load ’em!” the habit- 
ant directed. 

“Look here, Antoine,” protested Neil, who 
thought he understood what the man in- 
tended to do, “you’re a fool if you do this.” 

“T take a chance,” replied Antoine. “Peek 
up them pelts.” He motioned with the muzzle 
of his repeater. 

Inwardly boiling with rage, Neil carried 
the furs from the cabin to the canoe and 
packed them snugly aboard. 

Although he held himself ready to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity to resist, none 
came. Antoine did not touch the. loads, but 
with the cocked rifle over his arm followed 
his prisoner to and fro ten feet in the rear. 
From time to time he cast an anxious glance 
toward the woods. Neil also looked occasion- 
ally in that direction. But it was not yet time 
for Tom to return with the rest of the traps; 
and it seemed unlikely that the report of the 
rifle, deadened as it had been inside the cabin, 
should have reached his ears. 

Snow was beginning to fall lightly, and in 
a few minutes the furs were dusted with 
white as they lay in the canoe. Antoine had 
taken all of the pelts except those which the 
boys themselves had caught and which were 
drying on the outside of the rear wall of the 
cabin; fortunately, the woodsman had not 
thought to look there. Now he chose some 
provisions, an aluminium pot and the axe, 
all of which he forced Neil to put into the 
canoe; then he hesitated and looked thought- 
ful. Neil hoped that the habitant was going 
to leave him behind, and he was ready to 
pursue him immediately on foot; but An- 
toine took him back to the cabin and, turn- 
ing over the pile of traps, chose a large bear 
trap with double springs and a long chain. 
He wound the chain round Neil’s wrists and 
then put the hook back into the links, so 
that the boy was securely shackled. “Now 
mar-rch!” he said, poking him with the rifle. 

Neil walked down to the laden canoe, and 
Antoine ordered him to get into the bow. 
Seating himself in the stern, the habitant 
pushed off, and they shot down the black 
current. 

Neil was perplexed and badly frightened. 
He could not guess what the woodsman was 
planning to do with him. There in the canoe 
he felt utterly helpless; escape seemed im- 
possible. As a sudden flurry of blinding snow 
swept across the water he glanced back over 
his shoulder and through the whirl of flakes 
saw the dark face of the old voyageur, who 
was alert and watchful and seemed to see the 
woods, the water and his prisoner all in the 
same restless glance. 

They descended the river only about two 
miles, and then Antoine smashed through the 
rim of ice that bordered the edge of it and 
steered the canoe ashore. Without delay he 
led his prisoner a few yards inland to a large 
birch. “Set down!” he ordered and pressed 
Neil heavily into the snow. 

Before Antoine unwound the chain from 
his prisoner’s wrists he set first one spring of 
the trap and then the other. Neil still failed 
to understand what his captor intended to 
do with him. Then as Antoine suddenly 
seized his legs the meaning of it all flashed 
into his mind. The next moment he felt a 
painful shock as the big trap snapped on his 
ankles. With a cry, he tried to jump up, but 
only sprawled helplessly forward. 

While the boy, unable to rise, was scram- 
bling in the snow, Antoine picked up the end 
of the chain, which had a staple affixed to it, 
and with the head of the axe hammered it 
home into the tree. Then he glanced with 
Satisfaction at the trap and without a word 
stalked down to the water. A moment later 
the canoe went out of sight round a bend. 
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everywhere within reach he 
could not find a stick that 
was strong enough for the purpose. Link by 
link he examined the chain to see whether 
he could force it at any point, but every link 
was well forged; the chain was made to hold 
strong and fierce beasts. He examined the 
staple; it was hammered deep into the tree. 
He had no kind of tool with him; even his 
knife was at the cabin. 

Though Neil’s heavy socks, high leather 
larrigans and thick underwear protected his 
legs and prevented the trap’s being acutely 
painful, he knew nevertheless by the numb 
feeling in his feet and ankles that the steady 
squeeze was stopping the circulation of blood 
in his legs. Fortunately, the air was not in- 
tensely cold, but he knew that if he remained 
there for long his feet would certainly freeze. 
The sky was as heavy as lead. A fresh flurry 
of snow drove wildly through the trees and 
powdered him white; then it slackened to an 
ominous, steady drive of fine snow that 
seemed likely to last all night. He could not 
guess what time it was, but the day seemed 
to be closing. He bit his lips grimly. One 
night there when he could not move enough 
to keep his blood stirring would surely be 
the end of him. 

He thought of Tom and peered into the 
twilight. His partner’s coming he knew was 
the only thing that could save him. He began 
to shout, whooping in the long-drawn man- 
ner that carries far. He knew that his voice 
could hardly carry so far as the cabin, but 
he hoped that Tom might be somewhere 
near by. He told himself that his partner 
would find that the fur and the canoe were 
missing and would surely guess that they 
had gone downstream. But Neil realized only 
too well that Tom might waste time in look- 
ing for him or his body in the immediate 
vicinity of the cabin. Then came another 
thought: Tom might not even yet have re- 
turned from the traps; there had been much 
to do that afternoon. 

The snow continued to fall fine and dense. 
As Neil had sat there pondering it had 
drifted over his legs. He beat his arms, 
chafed his legs and ankles, and struggled 
again to open the trap, to stand up, to do 
anything that would keep him stirring. But 
his strength was beginning to fail; he wanted 
desperately to rest. 

From time to time he forced himself to 
shout, but his voice was growing weak and 
shrill. He closed his eyes, and, though he had 
meant to keep them shut for only a moment, 
he was frightened to find himself rousing 
from a doze. His feet seemed to have no 
feeling in them. It occurred to him that the 
trapper was trapped, and with the thought 
despair seemed to take possession of him. He 
thought of the agony of the mink and the 
muskrat, and at the moment he felt that he 
could never set a trap again. 

Dusk was falling rapidly, and everything 
was white and clouded with snow. The 
woods were ghostly and obscure. Then every- 
thing became blurred all round him, and 
darkness seemed to crowd upon him. He 
fancied that he was back at the cabin. The 
fire was out; the room was cold. A fitful 
crashing sounded in his ears, and with a 
painful reluctance he awoke and found him- 
self almost buried in snow and too dazed and 
stiff to move. He blinked his eyes as a long 
flash blazed orange a score of yards away 
against the flying snow; his ears pounded 
as the report of a rifle split the silence. 
“Who-o-op! Help!” he called weakly. 

A snowy figure, indistinct in the gloom, 
came charging up. “Neil, old chap!” Tom 
cried. “I surely thought you’d gone up!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Nature’s Mint 
: Makes $$ out of ¢¢¢ 


To the '49ers, belong the days when gold nuggets 
could be shaken from among the grass roots. 


But thank goodness, the days of opportunity are 
not yet gone for the boy with grit and push! To him, 
nature offers gold—green, white, red, yellow—all 
within the little piece of ground which he can call 
“my garden.” Here he can raise beans so transparent, 
tender and snappy; tomatoes so fat and red; corn of 
melting sweetness. All these he can sell at good 
prices to mothers far and near. 


Seeds cost but little. Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds are 

10 cents a paper. They are the blue-bloods of seed- 

dom—the pick of acres devoted to scientific growing 

and selection of seeds. Buy them “at the store around 

. the corner.” Send for Ferry’s Seed Annual—chock- 

ful of garden hints. Tells which vegetables are best 

for the home garden. Write today. Get an early 
start on your garden. 


Was D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(& x (and Windsor, Ontario) 


Money comes in quickly when you can offer people some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Just remember that everybody 
just “hankers” for the unforgetable taste of vegetables fresh 
from the garden. Let them buy from you. 


It’s the golden idea that pays! 


The best is the 
cheapest. 
Ferry’s Seeds 
cannot be had 
at half price. 
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Babe Ruth called them “the Lucog 


The manufacture of D & M Sporting Goods is the principal industry of Plymouth, N. H., and fet to b 
the D & M factory is one of the largest and finest in the United States. pague N 
This Company has also at Plymouth a large new athletic park for baseball, hockey, tennis, etc. jirho use 
where all new models of D&M goods are tried out before they are offered to the public. Visiting Players 
athletic teams are welcome to use the D&M park. We make but one condition—that is, that allj Hay 
Plymouth “‘kids’’ be admitted free to any game. Boys, how would you like to live in Plymouth? fRead ey 
Never mind, everybody can’t live in Plymouth, but everyone can have D & M Sporting Goods and fie thin 
win on their own school teams. ons of ¥ 
When you once use the D & M “Lucky Dog” goods you’ll keep on using them, and when you [Better 
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Wambsganss 


Alexander 
Int. News Service 


et to be a player in one of the major leagues you'll still use the D & M—just as so many of the big 
ague men are now doing. Notice in this advertisement the pictures of a few of the many big men 
ho use D & M, and notice these mitts and gloves written over with the names of the famous 
layers who use them. 

Have you had your copy of the new 1922 D&M catalogue? We printed one for you. Send for it. 
head every word in it, then go to your dealer and ask to see the “Lucky Dog” goods. If he hasn’t 
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THE LITTLE TOWNS 
Odell Shepard 


B? ite Ferthe 


Great cities are most wonderful; 
I love their domes of smoke 

And miles and miles of avenues 
Crowded full of folk. = 

And no man looks at mountains 
More lovingly than I 

When sunset paints them sharp and clear 
Upon the western sky. 





I love the lilac fringe of foam 
Along the summer sea, 
And every tossing mile of blue 
Is beautiful to me; 
I love the quiet havens 
Where the white looming sails 
Slip softly in at twilight 
With casks and costly bales. 


But best I love the little towns 
With leisure to be wise, 

Brooding over maiy things, 
With quiet in their eyes. 

The little towns are my best friends, 
Most innocent and dear— 

Oh, these I have loved best of all 
For many a happy year. 


Even Time is good to them, 
Affable qnd kind, 
Weathering and shaping them 
Slowly to his mind, 
Ripening their beauty 
While the seasons run, 
Touching them most tenderly 
With rain and wind and sun, 


Rome, Paris, London,— 

Boston, if you will,— 
Have a million lovers 

Who will love and praise them stilt. 
I shall praise the little towns 

While I am given breath— 
Concord Town and Stratford 

And little Nazareth. 


o 9 
EYES THAT ARE BLIND 


N all America there is no mountain scenery 

I more beautiful than the Cumberland Range 
in eastern Kentucky. Whether the season is 

spring or summer or fall or winter, the tumbled 
masses of earth and stone are there in all their 
beauty. In winter there are jutting ledges; in 
spring you see fresh budding green against the 
gray rock and the brown matting of dead leaves; 
and in the fall a thousand hues fire the hillsides 
—the bronze of frost-kissed oak, the gold of 
hickory leaves, the yellow light of the softwood 
trees, the yellow and red of the elm. There are 
trickling streams, winding creeks and foaming 
cataracts. Every turn of the railway tracks— 
and turns are many—brings you to some new 
splendor. 

But ride on the trains and only rarely will you 
hear a word of praice for the beauty of the land- 
scape. There the great All-father has done his 
best; but man, digging in the hills, has found 
coal, and his mind is fixed on that. “Number four 
seam in here is five feet, three inches. No jack 
rock.” “I see that a new company is opening an 
entry over there.” “Yes; good stuff in that hill!” 
So the conversation goes for mile after mile. 

One day back in the mountains five miles from 
the railway I came upon a mountaineer in over- 
alls and a patched shirt. He pointed across the 
narrow valley to a mountain the peak of which 
was wreathed in blue haze. “An’ some men,” he 
remarked, “say there ain’t no God. My woman 
read to me this mornin’ outten the Book that it’s 
the fool that says in his heart there ain’t no God. 
Why, frien’, God speaks from outten every tree 
an’ bush an’ hillside!” 


o 9 


THE LITTLE TIN SPOON 


ETH thought that nothing could be harder 

than teaching a country primary school. 

Only yesterday little Lucy Herman had 
fallen out of the swing and bumped her nose and 
cut her lip. Though Beth did not mind applying 
bandages and salve, she thought how nerve rack- 
ing it was! And the day before that accident 
had happened Mrs. Hall had visited the school 
and said she was not satisfied with the progress 
that her daughter Fannie was making. 

“I’m doing the best I can for Fannie,” Beth 
had replied with set lips. 

After her visitor had gone Beth had cried a 
little. Fannie Hall was stupid. Was she, Fannie’s 
teacher, to blame for that? 

And how frightened she had been when little 
Pansy Higgins had swallowed her red eraser! 
Well, next year she would not teach a primary 
school! 

The morning dragged. Recess came; then it 
was noon. As Beth was eating her lunch she felt 
some one tugging at her skirt. She turned and 
saw little Margie Jackson, her poorest pupil. 

Margie wore rubbers every day because her 
shoes had poor soles; and her dress, though clean, 
was faded and patched. Her face was thin and 
freckled; but her eyes were blue, and her mouth 
was rosy. “‘Teacher, O teacher,” she began ea- 
gerly, “Mrs. Shelby gave me five cents for going 
after her milk, and I bought some candy for you. 
Look! It’s got a little tin spoon in it!” 

Beth opened the little bag that the child 
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handed her. In it were three gumdrops, an “all- 
day sucker,” two pink peppermints and.a little 
tin spoon. She looked down at the thin upturned 
face. “But, dear,” she said gently, “hadn’t you 
better keep this candy yourself? You have given 
it all to me.” 

“J want you to have it all,’ Margie replied 
softly. “I—I love you.” 

A moment later as Margie pattered forth to 
join her schoolmates Beth took the little tin 
spoon out of the bag. And as she looked at it the 
old schoolroom seemed suddenly to become bright 
and cheerful, and she thought of the little bat- 
tered chairs, not as mere wooden seats, but as 
chairs of destiny. Then she looked up and smiled. 
She, Beth Cameron, was the young priestess at 
this little altar of learning. How could she ever 
have dreamed of changing her work! 


o 98 


AULD SCOTLAND ABROAD 


NATIVE Scotchman who enters a restau- 
A rant far from his hills and heather is 
almost sure to be an amusing fellow. 
Andra Kirkaldy, the professional golf player, 
who has passed fifty years of his life on the 
famous links at St. Andrews, Scotland, once had 
to spend a few hours in London in company with 
three other Scots. ‘The one thing that bothered 
them, we learn from his book, Fifty Years of 
Golf, was the price of the supper they ate: 

Pointing to a bright, attractive-looking res- 
taurant, Ben Sayers, who was one of the party, 
said, “Let us go in there.” . 

“They’ll mak ye pay through the nose in that 
braw place,” I said. nice 

But Ben Sayers and Hugh were so enthusiastic 
over the restaurant that they offered to pay half 
of what the supper might cost Davie Grant and 
me. Since that seemed fair we agreed to risk 
eating there. Waiters came and helped us off with 
our hats and overcoats; a string band was play- 
ing fancy music on a platform; and finely dressed 
women and men were chatting and eating and 
drinking. 

“Andra,” Davie said to me, “ye dinna see a 
sicht like that in St. Andrews. It dazzles my 
verra een. Them’s bonnie women, but the men 
look poor things.” p 

“They'll make us pay for coming here,” I said. 
“Tt’ll cost us a bonnie penny afore we get out.” 

In fact I wanted to go out there and then, but 
the others stopped me; we had a kind of strug- 
gle, but at last we all settled down. The bill of 
fare was printed in a language none of us could 
read,—a daftlike thing it seemed to me,—and we 
had to let the waiter bring what he liked. We had 
three or four courses, but it was more like pick- 
ing than eating; there were a small piece of ham, 
some pieces of chicken, a cup of coffee and a slice 
of bread. Then came the thunderbolt I had been 
waiting for—7s. 6d. each! 

“All on one bill?” asked the waiter. 

“Ves, that'll do,” Sayers replied. 

It amounted to thirty shillings. “Just aboot the 
cost of the single journey to St. Andrews,” said I. 

“Give me three shillings, Davie,” Sayers said 
to Grant, “and I’ll pay for your supper.” 

“No,” said Davie; “I'll gie ye a shillin’! 

Hugh said the same thing to me, and I replied 
as Davie had done. “It'll be a lesson to you to 
keep out of such places,” I added. 

As the waiter was helping Davie on with his 
coat he noticed that there were no tips for him 
on the table. “Don’t forget the waiter, please,” he 
said. 

Davie turned on him with the most solemn 
look I ever saw on a man’s face. “Forget ye!” he 
said. “I’ll never forget ye till my dyin’ day; and 
what’s mair I’ll never forgie ye.” 


o 9 
THE NOISE IN THE NIGHT 


VEN the soundest sleeper would have 
wakened with a start if he had been with 
Marley Webster and his two companions, 

Jackson and Williams, on a certain stormy night 
in the fall of 1899. The little party had delivered 
a herd of cattle at Dawson, Yukon, and was 
returning to Skagway in haste to catch the last 
steamer for Seattle. 

They had reached an extremely rugged region 
just north of Atlin Lake where the Rocky Moun- 
tains appear as a succession of sinister jagged 
peaks when Williams suggested that they take a 
short cut to the next valley by skirting the shoul- 
der of a towering mass of rock that lay just 
ahead. The three turned and, facing the wind, 
began to climb steadily. When they reached the 
pass over the range they were able to see the 
valley that they hoped to reach that afternoon. 

The three of us, says Mr. Webster, were skirt- 
ing the edge of a great slope so steep that little 
snow had lodged on it. Two thousand feet above 
us loomed the snow-covered peak of the moun- 
tain, and here and there we saw outcropping 
ledges from which occasional boulders that the 
storm had loosened thundered down close to us. 
We hoped to reach safety before the storm be- 
came worse, but within fifteen minutes we were 
in the midst of a pitiless arctic blizzard. 

When the first flakes began to fall Jackson 
urged that we camp where we stood, but I pro- 
tested and pointed out a refuge not more than a 
hundred yards ahead that looked like a slight 
crest on the mountain side. There, I told my 
comrades, we should run less risk from the inter- 
mittent showers of rocks than if we remained 
where we were. 

Jackson and Williams reluctantly yielded to 
my proposal, Although the crest, which stood out 
like a razorback, was only a short distance away, 


the eddying blasts swirling the snow like sharp 
sand in our -faces almost prevented us from 
walking toward it. For a quarter of an hour we 
groped our way, and at times we had to crawl 
within four or five feet of the edge of the gorge 
at our left. If we had plunged down, we should 
have fallen sheer a thousand feet and then rolled 
a half mile into the canon. The going was so 
hard that Jackson finally pleaded with us to stop 
and make the best of our situation; he said that 
he could not lift one foot ahead of the other. But 
I reasoned that the rocky point could not be 
more than a hundred feet from us now; so Wil- 
liams and I dragged him, and at last we reached 
the crest. Then after repeated rests we pulled our 
weakened comrade to the lee of several boulders 
and wrapped him snugly in a piece of our tent- 
ing. Then Williams and I bundled ourselves up 
and lay down close to him for warmth. 

I have no means of knowing how long we 


slept. I awoke as a demoniac noise like scream- - 


ing shook the air; the earth was vibrating as if 
there were an earthquake. I looked from my 
covert, but all was dark. The vibration lasted not 
more than ten seconds; then I heard the staccato 
rending of wood. Suddenly the din ceased, and I 
closed my eyes. 

At daybreak I struggled out of the covering 
and looked upward. There was the same white 
cap on the peak, but from a point perhaps a hun- 
dred yards from the summit and for a width of 
fully a quarter of a mile the mountain side was 
clear of snow. Thousands of tons of snow and 
rock had slipped down the slope while we slept. 
The avalanche had split against the ridge that 
sheltered us, and part of the snow and rock had 
plunged over the precipice on either side of 
us. Almost a half mile below I could see where 
the devastating slide had stopped after it had 
ploughed through a dense forest. Great trees 
were snapped off and lay like mere straws at the 
foot of the mountain. I looked back along the 
way we had come. The avalanche had swept 
away everything movable to within twenty feet 
of the spot where we had spent the night! 

When Jackson and Williams awoke and saw 
what had happened they turned white and 
gasped. After that there was no question who 
should lead the party. We finally reached Skag- 
way with a full day to spare. 
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MR. PEASLEE LEARNS SOMETHING 


EACON HYNE peered into the dimness of 
the barn floor where Caleb Peaslee was 
busily hammering. 

“IT come over —’’ he began. “Where be you, 
Kellup? I can’t make out a thing here, comin’ in 
out of the sun, so.” 

“Right here under your feet, almost,’ Mr. 
Peaslee replied through a mouthful of shingle 
nails. “Mind where ye step, Hyne! I don’t want 


» to have to do this over again; I’ve had trouble 


*nough with it, as ’tis.”’ 

The deacon, treading with caution, found a 
seat on a plough beam. 

“All day yest’day,” he said fretfully, “you was 
hammerin’ over here; and here you are at it 
again t’day. What’re you tryin’ to do, anyway?” 

Caleb laid aside his hammer and straightened 
himself laboriously. 

“I’m spending ten dollars to save two—or two 
’n’ a half, at the most,” he said wryly. “And I’m 
learnin’ two or three things that’ll mebbe stand 
me in hand sometime ’nough to make the ten dol- 
lars money well spent. Anyway, I hope so—but I 
dunno. I seem to learn hard and slow, somehow.” 

He moved a box near the deacon, cushioned 
it with a forkful of hay and sank down upon it 
with a groan of relief. 

“Two months ago, mebbe,” he began, “my wife 
told me she’d got to have a kind of trellis made 
to go by the back porch; she had some hops, or 
mornin’-glories, or some other kind of herbs, 
planted there, and she’d got to have somethin’ 
ready ior ’em to climb on. So she wanted I sh’d 
get Clem Waite to come over with his tool kit 
and build it for her. 

“IT p’inted out to her that Clem would charge 
c’nsid’able for doin’ it, and that I c’d make a 
frame for her out of laths and nail it up there 
jest as well as Clem. I was a mite nettled at the 
way she took it; she jest pussed her lips tight 
and didn’t say a word, at fu’st. 

“‘Well, s’I, ‘you don’ look overly pleased; 
don’t you think I’m comp’tent to nail together a 
few laths?’ 

“She answered up prompt ’nough then—too 
prompt almost. ‘I ain’t said you couldn’t,’ she 
says, ‘but whether you will is another thing—and 
I ain’t goin’ to say much ’bout that. Not now, 
anyway.’ And not one more word c’d I git out 
of her. 

“Course this was in plantin’ time, when I was 
busy, but I figgered some rainy day I’d nail up 
the lattice; and I planned to keep watch of her 
plants and get it up in plenty time for ’em to 
—_ on when they started to grow. That’s one 

ing. 

“Nother one’s something else where she claims 
I’ve faulted; and I s’pose she’s right. There was 
two rat holes in the grain room here in the barn, 
and rats passed in and out of ’em same’s if they 
was doors in a buildin’. She wanted I sh’d fix ’em 
long ago, but somehow or other other things 
crowded me out of doin’ it. 

“Yest’day I got the hosses hooked into the big 
wagon and loaded on a half a ton of, pressed hay 
I was goin’ to sell Jed Piper. I was jest goin’ to 
get onto the load when I heard her hail me from 
the back door, and I went out to see what she 
was wantin’. 

_ ““‘T want you sh’d look there,’ she says, p’int- 
in’ down by the side of the porch; and when I 
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looked I see some kind of plants that had started! 
to grow mebbe a foot long, and then lopped over 
into the dirt, not havin’ anything to climb on, 

“‘*There’s where that nice trellis was goin’,’ 
s’she; ‘the one you was goin’ to build’so quick 
and cheap—and you built it jest as much as J] 
thought you would when you told me.’ 

“IT was so took back, Hyne, that I couldn’ 
think of anything to say,” Caleb admitted sheep- 
ishly. “But I turned and left her there deter- 
mined to have a lattice there fore dinner time, i) 
Jed Piper waited for his hay a week. I didn’t 
unhitch the hosses, nor back ’em out of the barn, 
nor do anything to waste a minute. I got an arm- 
ful of laths and some scantlin’ and went to work: 
and if I’d stopped them rat holes, same’s she'd 
been at me to do for weeks, I’d been all right. 

“T worked busy, cuttin’ the laths and _ nailin’ 
’em on, and in a couple of hours I had a good 
lattice built and layin’ lengthways of the barn 
floor, same’s this one is, right behind the wagon 
I’d been alone all the time, ’thout you want to 
count that terrier dog of Payson’s; he’d been 
snuffin’ round all the time I was at work, but he 
hadn’t bothered me any, so I let him stay. 

“Jest as I’d got the last lath nailed and had 
straightened up to get the kinks out of me, the 
dog let a yelp out and charged into the grain 
room—and in less’n a second he was out again 
not two foot behind a rat that’d weigh, I sh’d 
guess, as much as a pound or better—and the 
rat, seein’ me, whirled and dashed right forrard 
under them hosses’ noses! And the dog, yelpin’ 
like all possessed, right close behind the rat. 

“Well, Hyne,” said Mr. Peaslee ruefully, “a 
pair of hosses ain’t goin’ to stand those works. 
They jest sagged back into the britchin’s, and the 
next thing I heard a crash and they’d backed 
that wagon, hay and all, the whole length of my 
new lattice—and there wa’n’t a whole lath in it. 
I managed to get ’em by the heads, so they didn't 
at themselves, but the lattice was ruined com- 
plete. 

“My wife heard the rumpus and come out on 
the run; and when she saw I wa’n’t hurt, nor 
the hosses, she took and read me another little 
hom’ly. 

“°Cordin’ to her, if I’d built the lattice when I 
said I would, it wouldn’t have happened. Or if 
I’d stopped up the rat holes, so the rats couldn't 
get into the grain room, it. wouldn’t have hap- 
pened, either. Or if I'd got Clem Waite, same’s 
she wanted, nothin’ would have happened. But 
as ’twas, I’d wasted lumber and I’d wasted time, 
and I’d sprung an exe in the wagon; she figgered 
it'd take ten dollars to cover it—and I guess 
mebbe it will! 

“But I’m learnin’, Hyne!”’ said Mr. Peaslee, 
with stubborn resolution. “I d’know jest what, 
nor how long it’ll take me, but I’m learnin’ a 
little; mebbe in time I’ll know ’nough to do what 
she wants when she tells me to. She says when I 
do these things’ll stop happenin’—and not till 


then!” 
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THE TRUE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


CCIDENT is the mother of invention in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. So 
at least thinks Mr. Louis Brennan, the 

inventor of the celebrated Brennan torpedo. The 
torpedo, it seems, was the result of Mr. Brennan’s 
accidentally stumbling on the paradox that you 
can make a thing go forward by pulling it back- 
ward. In Discovery Mr. Herbert W. Horwill tells 
of other instances to show the part that accident 
has played in new inventions. 

Some years ago, he says, an Ohio business man 
found that, although his store was in a good situ- 
ation and he had many customers, his business 
was not profitable. Something seemed to be wrong 
with his methods,—perhaps with the way the 
sales were recorded,—and he worried so much 
that he had to take a vacation. One day while he 
was on his way to Europe he was standing in the 
engine room of the ship when he noticed a mech- 
anism that indicated the number of revolutions 
the propeller shaft made. “Why not make a 





NEW MACHINERY 

















“You should see the ’ouse where my daughter 
works; lovely furniture and pictures, and no end 
of tapestries, all made on the family heirlooms.”’ 

—George Belcher in The Tatler. 
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lue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


ee: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 21, 
jor valuable book, ** Correct Care of the Feet. * 















This 
Smile Says 


“TI Hear 
Clearly” 


If youare hardof hearing 
you have embarrassing 
moments—so do your 
friends. Is it not worth while to see if all this 
embarrassment can be avoided ? 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid 
of the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: “It is of great 
value tome. I should have been obliged to give 
up the practice of medicine long ago if I had , 
not obtained this best of all devices for the aid 
of hearing.’ 


We offer you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


Just write, saying, ‘I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar surroundings—thus you can 
best tell what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what your past experience has 
been, send for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1367 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 














RESINOL 


Soothing and ae 
is what yo you u want for your skin 
trouble, to stop the itching and 

burning and heal 
the eruption. — 
Only those who 
have used it can 
realize the comfort 
it gives 





















Get this Combination 


Handle Bar and Carrier 


Car’ uli 2c. faba 
oR Only sensible bas -* to 
— ete,” Write now ” for pe yects on tt on this 
r’s new single 
Clincher Tires. Ask 
for illustrated book. 
THE BECKLEY - RALSTON COMPANY 
1823 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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machine for recording sales in a shop?” he 
thought; and later as the result of the question 
the cash register was invented. 

The invention of stiff collars is owing partly 
to accident and partly to the mental alertness of 
a blacksmith’s wife in Troy. Sometime about the 
year 1825, while the good woman was washing 
her husband’s shirts, which, according to the un- 
varying custom of those days, had the collars 
attached to them, it occurred to her that the 
collar of a shirt gets dirty before the rest. Ac- 
cordingly she began to make detachable collars 
and to sell them to her neighbors. People liked 
the idea, and before 1840 several collar-making 
companies were doing a good business. 

Another woman, a British officer’s wife, was 
responsible for an article of wearing apparel that 
at the time was far more important than collars. 
As Sir George Lusk was about to start on one of 
his Indian campaigns Lady Lusk sewed some 
strips of chain under the cloth between the collar 
and the shoulder of his tunic as a protection 
against sabre cuts. It served the purpose so well 
that the British army adopted chain shoulder 
straps for all ranks. 

Accident of a different kind set George West- 
inghouse on the track of his chief invention. 
While he was on a railway journey in America 
the quiet persistence of a tired-looking young 
woman who was trying to sell magazines to the 
passengers aroused his compassion. Out of sheer 
pity he bought a magazine, and in it he happened 
to see an article that described a compressed-air 
borer, which gave him the idea for his pneumatic 
air brake. 
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A HENPECKED DOG 


N English lady, says a contributor to the 
Cornhill Magazine, having received a 
kitten and a puppy as gifts, determined to 

bring them up together. She put them into the 
same bed, fed them from the same saucer, and 
they became fast friends. 

In time the kitten arrived at matronhood. She 
presented the world with little ones and chose for 
their nursery a remote and quiet room in the 
house. But in a few days she evidently decided 
that there was a better place for them in a room 
on the floor above. Instead of removing the kit- 
tens herself, she trotted off to her friend the dog 
and got him to follow her to the spot where the 
kittens were lying. When he had looked at them 
she started off to the upper room, and he followed 
her; but, seeing that he was—so to speak— 
“empty-handed,” she doubled back and returned 
to the kittens; and eventually, after two or three 
more false starts, he understood her and, picking 
up one of the kittens in his mouth, followed her 
up the stairs to the new place. That was as far 
as his understanding went, and she had to con- 
duct him back to the other kittens and repeat the 


| whole performance again and again until in the 
| end he had removed them all, and she was happy 


in her new quarters. 

But it was not the ideal spot after all; she was 
happy there only for a day. Again she summoned 
the dog, and he moved all the kittens again, but 
more readily than at first. Again the cat became 
dissatisfied, and the dog moved the kittens again. 
From first to last there were so many removals 
that the lady lost count of their number. 
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BEN FRANKLIN’S ACROSTIC 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN had a good mem- 

ory. When he was only a little more than 

four years old his uncle for whom he was 
named sent Him an acrostic. Impressed with it at 
once, the youngster quickly learned it by heart. 
At the age of sixty-one Franklin wrote it from 
memory and sent it in a letter to his son. We 
quote: 


Be to thy parents an obedient son; 

Each day let duty constantly be done; 

Never give way to sloth or lust or pride, 

*If free you’d be from thousand ills beside. 
Above all ills be sure avoid the shelf.+ 

Man’s danger lies in Satan, Sin and Self. 

In virtue, learning, wisdom, progress make: 
Ne’er shrink at suffering for thy Saviour’s sake. 
Fraud and all falsehood in thy dealings flee. 
Religious always in thy station be; 

Adore the Maker of thy inward part. 

Now’s the accepted time; give Him thy heart. 
Keep a good conscience, ’tis a constant friend; 
Like judge and witness this thy acts attend; 
In heart with bended knee alone adore 

None but the Three in One forevermore. 





* I was often used for J. 
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TO THE VICTORS BELONG 
THE SLIDES 


Di: the Allied occupation of Germany, 


+ Pawnshop. 


an amusing encounter took place between 

a British soldier and a German baroness. 
The baroness, writes Miss Violet R. Markham 
in Watching on the Rhine, told a British officer 
that one of his men insulted her. Indeed, she 
declared, she had never been so insulted in her 
life. The officer at once began inquiries and finally 
learned that the lady had found two British sol- 
diers whistling and sliding down the banisters of 
her back stairs. She had told them sharply that 
whistling and sliding on the banisters were ver- 
boten. Whereupon Thomas Atkins, genial and 


undefeated, had turned to her and remarked 
pleasantly, “Aye, missus, but yer should have | 
won the war, and then yer could have come and | 











slid down our back stairs and whistled.” 
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Easy 
Money 


guarantee your satisfaction with an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. The juvenile 
models embody exactly the same 
features of superior construction as 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 
Seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set, beautiful 
enamel and nickel finish, best equip- 
ment—all the features that have 
made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 

Thirty-six years of knowledge famous for beauty, comfort, speed, 
and experience in bicycle making strength and serviceability. 


Write today for free bicycle catalog “B21.” 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 21 River’ Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office : 99 Chambers Street San Francisco Office: 717 Market Street 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $'7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
VOU CAN ADIOS = a ee arenes $5.00 8& $600 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY || W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
i are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
| we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 





Could you use a few extra dollars 
each week—dollars that you can 
pick up easily in your spare time? 
Ask dad to get you an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. Fellows who own 
bicycles are always in demand. They 
run errands, carry packages, deliver 
messages, and earn money in many 
such ways. And at the same time 
these fellows have loads of sport! 




















mee ia RETAIL 
AT THE FACTORY 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 
Catalog Free. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 








157 Spark St., Brockton, Mas& 





Vaudeville Acts 
How to Stage a Piay 
Make-up Seeds 

Mage Plays. Catalog Fre 
Wabash, Dept. 77, C icage 


Dialogs, Monologs, 
Musical Comedies 
strel Openit = 

st rel pening oruses. 

vy. Inc., Worcester, Mass. | T. 8. Denison & Co., 62 23 So. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Gen. Charles G. Dawes 


FACT AND COMMENT 
WHO SAVES NOT can never spend 


EVERYONE CAN DO something: even a 
thistle can feed a goldfinch. 


You need not dress by Fashion’s Last Decree, 
But don’t have Pins where Buttons ought 
to be. 


“BUSINESS IN OUR TOWN is tolerably 
good,” declared the old resident of Little Lot, 
“and if the pessimists who are waving their 
hands would only take some flags in them, 
it might be considerably better.” 


NONOFFICIAL RADIO messages — music, 
sermons, vaudeville, lectures, personal adver- 
tising—must now be sent at a wave length of 
360 metres. The Department of Commerce 
reserves the wave length of 485 metres for 
weather reports, crop and market reports and 
other official and semiofficial announcements. 


OUR REFERENCE to a faithful and dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Confederacy who 
was named Coward and to whom his parents 
had given a name the first letter of which 
was A brings a comment fram a reader in 
South Carolina, who supplies the further in- 
formation that A. Coward during his service 
became a colonel and after the war for many 
years conducted a military school ‘in that 
state. 


THE PRESENT religious revival in Scotland, 
which began among the fishing population, 
is reported to be the most extraordinary out- 
burst of religious feeling since the great 
Welsh revivals of 1904. The leader is a cooper 
of great eloquence and emotional power. It 
was the sobbing utterance of a village girl 
at a prayer meeting—“If no one else will, 
then I must say that I love the Lord with 
all my heart’—that started the Welsh re- 
vivals. 


EGGS SELL IN CHINA for two cents a 
dozen and in Japan for three cents. Should 
the price in the Orient jump to five cents the 
production would probably increase greatly. 
The imports of eggs and egg products from 
China have grown to a tremendous size, and 
several of the large American bakery-supply 
houses are establishing factories in China to 
prepare egg products for shipment to this 
country. That is one reason why American 
poultry men are asking for tariff protection. 


THE GREAT PURCHASING POWER of 
foreign money in Austria makes tourists 
thrive but the Austrians suffer. An American 
dollar will buy two fowls, or a goose, or 
sixty heads of cabbage, or six pounds of 
butter. It will pay for a month’s rent of a 
large well-furnished room or of a small apart- 
ment in the best part of Vienna. The salaries 
e lawyers, schoolmasters, clerks and other 
rain workers, if measured in our money, 
range from $12 to $18 a month. Doctors get 
from fifteen to twenty cents a visit, and 
domestic servants from forty to seventy-five 
cents a month 


EXPERIMENTS with “general intelligence 
tests” conducted by the Harvard School of 
Business show a striking agreement between 
the intelligence rating of the men as deter- 
mined by the tests and the scholastic rank 
that the men attain in their classes. At a time 
when so many schools are compelled to limit 
their entrance classes a method that weeds 
out in advance those who are not competent 
to benefit by the course of study is of partic- 
ular value. An intelligence test seeks to show 
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how active the mind is rather than how much 
of a prescribed study it has covered, But the 
intelligence tests need themselves to be tested 
further before we pin our faith to them 
absolutely. 
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GIVING TO THE POOR 


F you happen to have a few hundred dol- 
I lars and to know some people who are in 

need, itis a very simple matter to give 
them your money. But after you have given 
them your money, that is the end of your 
power to help them with money. If, on the 
other hand, you happen to have some pro- 
ductive work that they can do, you can give 
them the same amount of money in exchange 
for their work. That will do them just as 
much good as if you had given them the 
money outright. If the work you give them is 
really productive, you will have their product 
in return for your money. When the product 
is sold, you will have more money to give 
them. Again, you can give the new money 
to them outright, or you can give it to them 


in exchange for more labor, with the same’ 


results as in the first case. No matter how 
often the process is repeated you will be able 
to give them more money and do them more 
good over longer periods of time than if you 
try to give them money outright. 

It is much harder to find productive work 
for poor people to do than to give them 
alms. It takes a much abler man to organ- 
ize and direct them so as to get back from 
the sale of products the money paid them as 
wages than to give them money without 
expecting any return. The man who can pro- 
vide work is much harder to find, but, when 
found, is of more benefit to the poor than 
the man who merely doles out gifts. Con- 
sequently, the man who gives people pro- 
ductive work is more worthy of honor, of 
respect and of everything that men care for 
than the man who gives them alms. If the 
people are in the habit of giving more esteem 
to the almsgiver than to the workgiver, it is 
owing either to their ignorance or to their 
perverted notions of what is good for them. 

Let uS imagine two towns that we shall 
call Worktown and Doletown. In Worktown 
the prevailing idea is that it is better to find 
productive work for people than to give them 
alms, whereas in Doletown the opposite idea 
prevails. In Worktown everyone who gets a 
little surplus money is encouraged by the pre- 
vailing sentiment to invest it in some pro- 


‘ductive industry, which means to hire men 


to establish and run industries. In Doletown 
everyone who has a little extra money is en- 
couraged to give it in charity. Worktown will 
soon be filled with productive industries, 
whereas Doletown will be filled with char- 
itable institutions. Worktown will become 
attractive to people who want work, and they 
will migrate from Doletown and other places 
to get it. Doletown will become attractive to 
people who want charity rather than work 
and will be filled with idlers. However, 
Worktown will soon be so filled with pros- 
perity, and the people will have so much 
money, that the charitable institutions of 
Doletown will soon be going to Worktown 
to ask for money to pay their deficits. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that, génerally speaking, the best thing you 
can do with any surplus money you happen 
to have is to invest it in a productive indus- 
try if you know how. That is, if you really 


know how to hire men to produce something ~ 


that you can sell for enough or more than 
enough to replace the wages you pay them, 
hiring them is the best way to help them. 
Your power to help is not exhausted but is 
preserved or increased. If you do not yourself 
know how to employ people, and there are 
not many who do know, you may know of 
some productive industry that can use your 
surplus to advantage. If so, that industry can 
and will pay you a reasonable interest. But 
unless you are something of an expert in such 
matters, you would do better to intrust your 
money to some tried and proved expert. In 
other words, you would do well to deposit 
your money with some savings bank that has 
been running successfully for a long time, and 
that has weathered a number of financial 
storms without loss to its depositors. It is the 
special business of such an institution to find 
men or industries that can use your money 
productively ; that is, can hire men to produce 
things that will sell for more than enough to 
replace the wages 

There is still room, however, for charity. 
If you know a poor person for whom neither 
you nor anyone that you know is wise 
enough to find productive work, you know a 
person whom nothing but outright charity 


will help. If wages or other stipends are paid 
for anything except productive work, whether 
by the state or by an individual, it is charity. 
At best, charity is a confession of lack of 
sufficient wisdom to do anything better; but 
there is a plentiful lack of wisdom in the 
world, and we may as well admit it. Mean- 
while we should study to acquire the wisdom 
that will make charity unnecessary either by 
public or private agencies. There is only one 
possible way to do that, and that is for you 
to find ways of paying people for productive 


work. 
o. 9 
EXPECTATIONS 


XPECTATION is a matter of tempera- 
ment rather than of probability. Some 
people have a habit of always expecting 

that good fortune will assist their efforts, 
others are prone to believe that ill fortune 
will defeat theirs, and still others do not allow 
their minds to be occupied with expectations 
at all. Whenever an attempt to classify people 
is made, there are to be found persons who 
seem by their characteristics to invalidate the 
generalizations; nevertheless, it is a fact that 
those who are optimistic usually attract peo- 
ple by reason of their childlike quality of 
faith, trying though the- practical conse- 
quences of it may sometimes be to friends and 
relatives; those who are pessimistic are likely 
to be shunned as kill-joys, salutary though 
their predictions may sometimes prove; and 
those who occupy themselves with the activi- 
ties and the plans of the moment, though 
often criticized as stodgy and unimaginative, 
not only supply most of the humor of life 
but are also most likely to attain the suc- 
cesses that the optimists are always fancying 
will fall into their hands. 

Of course no one but an imbecile is en- 
tirely innocent of expectation. There are few 
persons who have not derived great pleasure 
from some expectations and experienced deep 
sadness from others. Every life has periods 
that are illumined or shadowed by expecta- 
tion. But people should not let too much of 
life be colored by it, whether the hue is gay 
or sombre. Weakening of the will and slack- 
ening of effort are likely to result from much 
basking in the sunlight as well as from much 
melancholy musing in the dark. 
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PROGRESS IN THE BUDGET OFFICE 


HE director of the budget, Gen. Charles 

G. Dawes, is properly and happily an 

enemy of red tape. That evil, which is 
inherent in bureaucratic administration, he 
smites whenever he gets a chance. He told a 
meeting of department heads in Washington 
recently that their slavish adherence to com- 
plicated routine was one of the worst extrava- 
gances in the government. He might well 
have added that it is an extravagance for 
which every one of us has to pay in national 
taxes that are already high and that are 
mounting higher. 

General Dawes, always forcible and dra- 
matic, emphasized his point with the story of 
the Navy Department brooms. The navy 
wanted eighteen thousand brooms and in- 
sisted on buying them, although the War 
Department had a surplus of three hundred 
and fifty thousand brooms that the navy 
could have had for nothing. The War De- 
partment brooms did not correspond in some 
minor detail to the time-honored “specifica- 
tions” for navy brooms. They would sweep 
just as well, but they may have had three 
rows of stitching instead of four. At any rate, 
the navy spent several thousand dollars for 
its brooms, though more than a third of a 
million brooms lay unused in government 
storage. 

In the face of hundreds of instances of 
similar unreason the budget office has made 
excellent progress. President Harding says 
that in four months it saved the United 
States $38,000,000 directly and $104,000,000 
indirectly. It is promoting codrdination in 
estimates and in expenditures, and under Gen- 
eral Dawes’s vigorous hand it is actually 
making observable dents in the petrified prac- 
tices of the Washington bureaus. General 
Dawes is performing a valuable service to the 
country; may his natural and official life be 
spared to the end that he may do the nation 
still greater service! We should be glad to see 
the purchasing offices at Washington reduced 
to three or four (if it is not practicable to 
combine them all into one), so that so stupid 
an incident as that of the navy brooms, which 
is not exceptional, should be impossible. Is it 
too much to hope for? 

One thing is certain: the chief of the budget 
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office must always be something of a fighter 
if he means to get things accomplished. The 
fascinations of red tape and the benumbing 
influences of the Circumlocution Office are 
always powerful. 

sf 


THE CONFERENCE 


T the close of a conference of the great 
A powers of the earth, more widely repre- 
sentative in character than any that ever 
before assembled and animated by utter un- 
selfishness and a desire to save the world from 
disorganization by any ambitious person or 
any aggrandizing power, we may well pause 
to review and to summarize its achievements 
It was called to put into practice a great 
scheme of self-sacrifice, to abolish certain 
chances of war, and to rescue a huge but 
helpless empire from strangling maltreatment 
What is the outcome ? 

All of the nine powers represented gave 
their adherence to a sheaf of treaties un- 
equaled at any previous conference in num- 
ber, in scope and in the variety of the subject: 
under negotiation, in loftiness of motive, in 
the surrender of selfish interests. 

First on the list should stand the naval 
treaty, which puts an instant stop to naval 
competition, specifies to what tonnage of 
capital ships each power shall limit itself, dis- 
continues building for a term of years, regu- 
lates the size, armament and capacity of 
auxiliary war vessels and aéroplane carriers 
and deals with the vexed question of arming 
merchant ships in time of war. The agree- 
ments and restrictions are numerous and 
minute, and all of them tend to remove the 
danger of any naval power’s being able to 
challenge another nation to war. 

It has been the belief of the officers ot 
many nations that the Pacific Ocean, its 
waters and coasts and islands, would be the 
theatre of the next great war. Our own people 
have been disturbed by predictions that we 
could not avoid war with Japan. But now 
the Pacific has been made pacific in fact as 
well as in name—partly by the agreement of 
every power that has possessions in it or on 
it to respect each the territory of the others; 
partly by the promise to settle disputes amony 
themselves by discussion rather than by war; 
but still more by the reduction of naval 
forces already mentioned and by the agree- 
ment to build no new fortifications and tu 
establish no new naval bases in the Pacific. 

International law gains, though we cannot 
guess how much, by the repetition with new 
emphasis of the old declarations that subma- 
rines shall not make war on merchant ship- 
ping (a practice now denounced as piracy) 
and that poison gas shall not be used. No 
doubt there is still danger that in a crisis 
some country will break its promise to use 
neither of the forbidden weapons, but the 
opinion of the world supports the rules: 
violations must surely become not only less 
common but more and more hateful as crimes 
against civilization. 

China has been vastly helped by the volun- 
tary concessions that the powers have made, 
and especially by those to which a somewhat 
reluctant Japan has consented. The principle 
of the “open door” has been unanimously 
approved in a form more definite than ever 
before. The territorial integrity of China is 
assured both by the word of honor of the 
powers represented and by the solemn prom- 
ise of China to alienate no part of its terri- 
tory. Foreign interference with the customs 
duties, the post office and the railways ot 
China is to be discontinued as soon as pos- 
sible, and gradually but surely China wil! 
resume full sovereign power over its own 
concerns. Most important of all, Shantung 
which Germany wrested from China, ani 
which Japan took from Germany, will be 
restored to China. Its transfer to Japan was 
one of the chief reasons that the United States 
Senate would not accept the Versailles Treats 

Such, briefly stated, are the leading and 
conspicuous agreements that the group 0° 
friendly but potentially discordant powers a>- 
sembled at Washington unanimously accepte:! 
But the list is not complete; to it must be 
added the settlement of the Yap controvers: 
the allocation of the cables that former!: 
belonged to Germany, the ending of the Angl»- 
Japanese alliance and the numerous reso- 
lutions on minor topics that supplement an 
strengthen the treaties. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible, owins 
to the attitude of the French delegates, either 
to attack the problem of disarmament 0: 
land or to deal with the submarine further 
than to condemn the improper use of it. Bu’ 
in the face of so noble a beginning it woul 
be ungracious to emphasize unavoidab! 
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failures. The powers have been brought to 
such a fine spirit of concord that the begin- 
ning is sure not to be the end. 


o 9 
“A WONDERFUL SUCCESS” 


‘‘& WONDERFUL success” is the phrase 
A in which Mr. Balfour summed up 
his judgment of the work of the 
conference, and it is a fitting phrase. Coming 
together with a somewhat vague idea how 
the announced purposes were to be achieved, 
the conference nevertheless translated those 
purposes into concrete acts that will go a 
long way toward keeping the world perma- 
nently at peace. No power obtained for itself, 
if, indeed, any sought, advantage over an- 
other power; no jealousies were aroused; no 
delegation departed from our shores with the 
iaintest sense of having been outwitted. 

The positive achievements of the conference 
we have already summarized; but, extensive 
and important as they are, the membership 
of the conference, its cordiality, its unanimity, 
the promise that its success affords of still 
greater achievements than its own in the 
future—those things are no less significant. 
The highest praise is due to President Harding 
and to the American delegates, who gave 
character to the whole affair, assuming from 
the first day of the meeting a leadership 
devoid of arrogance or dictation, and exercis- 
ing always that spirit of conciliation and 
accommodation which was best calculated to 
harmonize differences and to promote useful 
action. The foreign delegates, who responded 
so gladly and so gracefully to the idealistic 
proposals laid before them, deserve no less 
praise. 

We would no more represent the conference 
as having fully insured the future peace of 
the world than we would join with the pessi- 
mists who see only what it left undone. It 
was not only an experiment, it was a novel 
experiment. It had only a limited programme, 
and it succeeded because it stuck to that pro- 
gramme. The most of what it was asked to 
do it did. The few points on which it could 
not agree, and on which, therefore, it could 
not take definite action, are of less impor- 
tance than those that are embodied in the 
treaties and resolutions. 

It pointed out the way to deal with the 
unsettled questions hereafter. That way is to 
keep the characteristics that made the Wash- 
ington conference successful. It was the first 
great international assembly of statesmen that 
did not meet to determine the punishment 
to be inflicted on an offending power or to 
distribute among themselves the spoils of vic- 
tory or to seek national advantages in read- 
justments after a war. Any future conference 
that hopes to match its achievements will 
have to show a like unselfishness; and above 
all it must have the same kind of leadership 
and the same kind of membership. 


ie 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE overthrow of Signor Bonomi’s cabi- 

net in Italy has no significance from the 
= of view of foreign relations. Signor 
Bonomi was voted out of office, not because 

any dissatisfaction with his European 
policy, but because various parties that ob- 
ected to his friendly and conciliatory atti- 
tude toward the Vatican combined against 
But the Democrats and the Socialists, 
though they made common cause against 
Bonomi, cannot bring themselves to make 
common cause in favor of anyone or any- 
hing, and the Catholic party is unwilling to 
help old Signor Giolitti back into power so 

ig as the Democrats are behind him. It 
eems certain that the efforts of two strong 
arties, one in the Roman Catholic Church 
nd one in the Italian Parliament, to bring 
about a settlement of the long quarrel be- 
tween the Pope and the royal government 
ver the sovereignty in Rome will for the 
present make peace between the Vatican and 
ine Quirinal the chief issue in Italian politics. 


9 

RB’; vote of Congress the matter of debts 
due the United States from foreign 
“tions is to be put into the hands of an 
utive commission, which is instructed to 
nd the entire eleven billions in such a 
as to extinguish the debts in twenty-five 
The bill also fixes the interest rate at 

* and one quarter per cent—or more—and 


for ids the government to accept the securi- 
i one nation in payment of debts that 






another nation owes. The plan is not at all 
that which President Harding and Secretary 
Mellon favored, since it gives the executive 
department almost no freedom to consider 
the financial abilities of the several nations; 
and it is certain to arouse more or less resent- 
ment against us among our late associates in 
the war. That is particularly true of France, 
which regards the action of Congress as 
that of a callous rather than a friendly and 
considerate creditor. But President Harding 
did not believe that Congress could be brought 
to agree to any other plan and so accepted 
the bill. Secretaries Hughes, Mellon and 
Hoover and one or two representatives from 
Congress will constitute the commission. 


S 


HE eminent American painter Winslow 

Homer, who died a few years ago, has 
joined the select company of great masters— 
if we may judge from the price that collectors 
are willing to pay for his work. Eight Bells, 
one of his best known pictures, changed 
owners the other day for a consideration of 
$50,000. Only about twenty years ago—not 
so very long after it was painted—it sold for 
$4700, and even that price was high for 
contemporary American work. 


e 


ANY labor unions have a financial 

strength that the public does not 
realize. For example, one hundred and fifty 
members of the Elevator Constructors’ Union 
in San Francisco went on strike against a cut 
in wages. The International Brotherhood of 
the craft voted at once to pay every striker 
his wages under the old scale—nine dollars a 
day. Some of the money came from the treas- 
ury of the organization, but most of it came 
from a levy of ten per cent on the wages of 
members of the union who were working in 
other cities. °e 


CONVENTION of the Independent So- 
cialists of Germany, held at Leipzig 
recently, voted that the use of grain and 
potatoes for making alcoholic liquors ought 
to be forbidden. The action seems to have had 
its origin rather in the short supply of food- 
stuffs than in any enthusiasm for prohibition 
in the abstract. Yet the enemies of liquor are 
a good deal encouraged by this first sign that 
the German is weakening in his devotion to 
his beer, and the brewing interests are frankly 
alarmed. ° 


ERLIN, without light, water, power or 

street-car service because of a general 
strike of municipal employees, was in harder 
case than any other,great city outside Russia 
has been in since “modern conveniences” were 
invented. The strikers were perfectly logical 
in their heartlessness; not even the hospitals 
for sick children were permitted to get heat 
or light or water. The suffering of course was 
severe, and for days the government was 
helpless. The government, in fact, has no 
friends, for it is the agency that is working 
to collect the reparation payments that Ger- 
many is under obligation to make. Most 
Germans are now convinced that reparation 
must be made, but all Germans are deter- 
mined that they shall not be the ones to 
pay it. The strike was one way that the 
working people took to protest against an 
increase in their taxes. Radical leaders were 
prominent in it, but it was not at all Bolshe- 
vistic in purpose. The working class means to 
shift the burden of reparation to the shoul- 
ders of the income-tax-paying class; and that 
class, in turn, is just as determined to force 
the government to get the money out of 
increased consumption taxes. The struggle 
promises to grow more rather than less sharp. 
What will happen to the German republic in 
the squabble no one can predict. 
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ECRETARY WEEKS has turned over to 

Congress without recommendation the 
offer of Mr. Henry Ford for the Muscle 
Shoals plants for the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers and the production of power—if Con- 
gress will appropriate the money to complete 
the project. It is generally agreed that some- 
thing should be done with the power that 
is available at Muscle Shoals. It would be 
absurdly wasteful to allow the $85,000,000 
already spent there to be charged off to profit 
and loss—or rather to loss alone. It may be 
that no one will make a better offer than Mr. 
Ford’s; but Secretary Weeks thinks that the 
Detroit man is trying to drive rather a hard 
bargain with his fellow citizens. It is a part 
of Mr. Ford’s proposal that the government 
sell to him for $5,000,000 nitrate and steam 
plants that Secretary Weeks says have a 
scrap value of more than $8,000,000. 
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not drink coffee or tea. 


parents have found out that 
coffee and tea alone, 


a pleasure. 
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Your grocer sells Postum, 












a Delight 
Out of Rule No. 


Number four in the health rules recommended by the 
Federal Bureau of Health is the rule that boys and girls shouid 


Most boys and girls know this, already. Parents are pretty 
careful to teach the well-known fact that the drug quality in 
coffee and tea is harmful to growing children. 


But everybody likes a hot, 
That’s where Instant Postum makes Rule Number Four 
Postum has a flavor and quality that charm the taste and 
satisfy the appetite, and there is no harm in Postum for any- 


You can make Postum in an instant, merely by adding 
boiling water in the cup, and stirring. 


to find pleasure as well as health in Rule Number Four. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 
Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A good many 
older people, too, should let 


invigorating cup at mealtime. 


and you can begin tomorrow 











KIM along ahead of a stiff breeze. 
Haul her up into the wind. Sail 
her till the last zephyr has died. Then, 
unstep the mast and lazy-paddle over 
the quiet waters. 


All the joy and skill of sailing are 
combined with the pleasures of canoe- 
ing in an “Old Town Sailing Canoe.” 
“Old Towns” are the fastest, steadiest 
and strongest canoes made—and the 
lowest priced. One will last you for years. 


The new 1922 catalog shows every 
“Old Town’’ model in full colors. It is 
free. Write for one today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1253 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


Old Town Canoes 
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Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
Mink, Muskrats, ete., in large 
numbers, with our new, fold- 


‘Catch Fish, 


ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them | 
Strong and | 
Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free | 
booklet on best bait known for attracting a)l kinds of fish. | 


like a fly-trap catches flies. 
durable. 


Made in all sizes. 


| J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 49, LEBANON, MO. 








today. Makes your 
head and nose feel fine. 
Easy to apply 
Quick to act 

20 treatment tin FREE—Write 
KONDON,—Minneapolis, Minn. 
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D & M REGULATION BASKET BALL 


The Ball given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and $2.00 extra; or the Ball will be sold 
for $4.00. In either case we DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. Address orders and make remittances 
payable to THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LOOK AT THIS! 


A BEAUTIFUL WRIST WATCH 






























All you need do is to sell 40 packets of our veg- 
etable seeds and we will send you—FREE—this 
guaranteed time keeper with latest style gold fin- 
ish dial. Seeds are easy to sell at 10 cents per pack. 
Send no money, we trust you unti) seeds are solid. Get 
sample lot at once and secure this handsome premium, 


j Dest. L-69 American Seed Company, L@ncaster, pcaster, 








THE CURLY- HAIRED 
DOLL 


By Barbara Carew 


T all happened in an odd way About Peggy 

and her brother Nat and her dream. 

For years and years Peggy had dreamed 
that she owned a curly-haired doll with eyes 
that opened and shut. The dream had never 
come true, for her parents were poor, and 
they had no money to spend for a fine doll. 
But Peggy kept on dreaming about it, and 
she told Nat that she was quite sure that 
some day and in some way she should really 
have the doll. 

Nat was much interested. He watched 
Peggy at work, day after day and week after 
week, on the clothes that the curly-haired 
doll was to have whenever she should come. 
The clothes—little gingham dresses and cot- 
ton petticoats—Peggy kept in a box under 
her bed in the little attic room where she 
slept. 

Nat had the other little attic room just 
across the hall. Sometimes at night he would 
sing out, “Ho! What do you think you'll 
dream about to-night, Peg?” 

And Peggy would always call back, “About 
my curly-haired doll, I hope.” 

Nearly every morning the first thing that 
she did when she waked was to lean over the 
edge of the bed and pull out the box and look 
over the slowly growing store of clothes. Nat 
wondered why girls cared so much about 
dolls. For his own part he liked to romp and 
race with other boys in the village street. 

One spring evening as he was running 
home to his supper he met a carriage drawn 
by prancing black horses. Just as the carriage 
passed he saw something fall from it to the 
ground. He ran to the spot and picked the 
thing up out of a mud puddle; in the dim 
light he saw that it was a doll. 

“T suppose there was a little girl in that 
carriage,” Nat thought, “and she’ll cry when 
she misses her doll.” So, tucking the muddy 
doll under his arm, he ran after the carriage. 
On and on he went, until it seemed to him 
that he should never catch up with those 
prancing horses. But fortunately the horses 
were going slowly, and at last he got within 
calling distance. 

When the driver heard him he stopped the 
horses and Nat ran up to the carriage and 
held up the doll. But the little girl who 
owned the doll was not so well pleased as he 
had thought she would be. 

“OQ dear! My doll is all muddy !” she cried. 
“Her hair and her coat are spoiled.” 

“Never mind, Ada,” said a voice. “You 
may have another doll. Thank the boy, now, 
and sit down.” 

The child leaned out and looked at Nat. 
“Little boy,” she said, “if you were a little 
girl, I'd give you this doll. But you are a 
boy.” 

“Yes, { am a boy,” said Nat. He thought of 
Peggy and wished that she had been the onz 
to find the doll. 

The driver spoke to the horses and the car- 
riage bezan to move. 

“Do you know of any little girl who would 
care for such a shabby doll?” Ada asked. 

Nat had to think quickly. “Yes,” he said, 
panting, for he was still out of breath after 
his long run, “I know just that kind of girl!” 
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“THIS IS AN IDEAL PLACE TO 
BUNK,” 

SAID A WEARY MOUSE WITH 
A BUNDLE OF JUNK. 
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“Then—catch !” said Ada, and, leaning far- 
ther out, she tossed the doll into his arms. 

Nat raced home with the prize under his 
coat. He whispered the story to his mother, 
and she promised to make the little doll as 
tidy as possible. “I think most of the mud 
will come off,” she said. 

That night when Peggy was fast asleep a 
little figure stole through the moonlight into 
her room. It was Nat with something under 
his arm. Peggy did not waken. 

Early the next morning Nat heard a scrap- 
ing sound in the room across the hall. He had 


he walked to the window and looked out 
gloomily. “Well, I hope it will snow any- 
way,” he remarked. 

It did snow that very night; all the next 
day, which was Saturday, Louis and his best 
friend, Marcus King, had great fun. By noon 
the snow was packed tight on Tiptoe Hill, 
and there was fine coasting. From dinner 
time until sundown the boys were skimming 
down the long hill. 

“A sled is as much fun as an automobile,” 
said Marcus as they went puffing for the fif- 
tieth time to the top of the hill. 

Louis nodded. “It’s just as much fun as— 
well, as a new kind of playmate,” he added 
suddenly. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Marcus. 

But Louis only laughed. “One more spin, 
and then I've got to go home to supper.” 


ORAWN BY ELISABETH 8. WARREN 

















A little figure stole through the moonlight 


been listening for that sound; it meant that 
Peggy was pulling out the box to look at the 
little dresses and petticoats. 

“Hey, Peg!” he called. “What did you 
dream about last night ?” 

“I dreamed I had a curly-haired doll,” 
came Peggy’s reply. “I did, truly.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then — 
“And, O Natty! O my! So I have! So I 


have!” 
e ¢ 
A LIVELY SNOW MAN 


By Isabel Jamison 


HEN the family received word that 
Great-Uncle William would probably 
not be able to come on the day he had 
intended Louis was greatly disappointed. He 
had never seen his great-uncle, but he was 
sure that anyone who had traveled all over 
the world must be a most interesting person. 
Besides, Uncle William’s first letter said, “I 
am bringing Louis a queer kind of playmate; 
I hope the two will like each other.” 
Louis had wondered much about the play- 
mate. When the disappointing message came 
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“VLL LIE OUT HERE IN THE 
FAIR MOONLIGHT 

AND SLEEP LIKE A TOP THE 
LIVELONG NIGHT.” 





The two boys made ready to start again. 
“This time it will be a race to the spruce 
tree at the bottom,” said Marcus. “Which- 
ever of us gets beaten will have to—will have 


to do what ?” \ 
“Make a snow man,” said Louis. “Ready ; 
go!” 


Louis won by a foot or two. “Oho!” he 
said. “Hurry up with your snow man, 
Marcus. I'll wait about five minutes at the 
top of the hill, and then I’ll come whizzing to 
see him.” 

“T can’t make a snow man in five min- 
utes,” said Marcus. 

“Well, it’s nearly supper time and I can’t 
stay any longer than that,” was Louis’s reply. 
“See what you can do in five minutes.” 

He trudged back to the top of the hill 
again. It was nearly dusk, but the west was 
still yellow with the sunset. 

“Tl try to give him ten minutes,” thought 
Louis, “because I didn’t beat him by much, 
after all.” 

So about ten minutes later Louis threw 
himself face down on his sled. 

“Coming!” he shouted, and then he was off 
like an arrow down the long, steep, frozen hill. 
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MORE SPEED 


By Ida Ainsworth Cole 


“Can’t you rush a little faster?” 
Said a comet to its tail. 

“There’s a shooting star behind us, 
And I fear he’ll hit our trail!” 











Halfway down he caught sight of a tall 
white figure near the bottom of the hill, 
directly in his path. 

“What in the world made Marcus build 
the snow man right in the middle of the 
road?” he wondered. Then another thought 
flashed through his mind: “It will be great 
fun to hit the old snow man!” 

An instant later the sled struck the figure. 
What happened next happened so quickly 
that Louis was hardly able to think at all. He 
had expected to be half buried in a mass of 
crumbling snow. Instead of that he felt a 
heavy weight come down on his legs; there 
was a grunt and a squeal, and something 
scratched his cap from his head with a sharp 
prick. The sled went skimming on for a dozen 
yards or more, and then before he could col- 
lect his wits it gave a sudden swerve. In- 
stantly boy, sled and all were buried in snow. 

“T hit the snow man that time,” Louis 
thought. “But what was it that I hit the first 
time ?” 

Whatever it was, it moved. Louis felt the 
thing on his back pull itself up with a grunt 
and a puff. Scrambling up himself, he shook 
the snow out of his eyes and stared, blinking. 

He saw three figures before him. One was 
Marcus, standing a few yards away; another 
was a queer little brown animal streaked 
with snow that sat chattering and scolding 
by the side of the road; and the third was a 
tall, stout old gentleman in a gray fur coat. 

The old gentleman was shaking with 
laughter. “Well, sir,” he said to Louis, “you 
gave me a fine ride, but it was unexpected, 
since I was going the other way.” 

Louis still blinked. “I thought you were a 
snow man,” he said. 

“Well, I am, almost,” said the old gentle- 
man as he shook himself again and sent the 
snow showering. “What did we hit ?” 

But Louis did not answer. He was pointing 
to the scolding animal by the side of the 


road. 

“What is that ?” he asked. 

“Bless me!” said the stranger. “I don’t 
wonder you ask; it looks like a young zebra 
That’s Jack, a very much astonished monkey. 
He never rode on a sled before; that’s why 
he is squeaking and scolding so. I was carry - 
ing him to my nephew.” 

Louis jumped. “Then you are my Uncle 
William,” he said. “And Jack is my play- 
mate.” 

The old gentleman laughed again, “So 
you’re my great-nephew,” he said. “Well, 
well! If you and your friend will help, I 
think we shall be able to get me and my 
— and my packages to the top of the 

ill. 

So up they went, the four of them. Louis 
and Marcus dragged the bundles on their 
sleds, and Uncle William puffed along with 
Jack perched on his shoulder. 

Jack was in good humor again, and his 
sharp little eyes watched the sleds closely. 

“Look at him! I believe he’d like to coast 
again,” said Louis delightedly. 

And when they got to the top of the hill 
Uncle William really did take his seat on a 
sled and, holding Jack in front of him, coasted: 
straight to the bottom of the hill while Louis 
and Marcus stood at the top and cheered. 














BUT THAT WAS A MOST PECUL- 
IAR BUNK; 

IT DUMPED HIM OUT ON HIS 
BUNDLE OF JUNK, 
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Verses and Drawings by Clifton Meek 
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HOW A TOADSTOOL GROWS IN 
A SINGLE NIGHT. 
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FCM emtrens, 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ilis’’ 


ou. sniffling and 
ONiifieule breathing, 


caused by head colds, 
are quickly relieved by 









‘A HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 


Always made under this signatun_PALYy, 


Apply Mentholatum to the 
inside and outside of the 
nostrils, and soon the nose 
poneees will be clear and 
reathing easy. 
Mentholatum is antiseptic 
and gently healing for chaps, 
chilblains, cuts, burns, etc. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
| Expansion Process thatelim- 
‘All inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 

li} —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and: explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 175. Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 




























For smaller Symphonola. Style pic- 
tured and others 17c to25c a day. Tens 
of thousands giving satisfaction. 


Symphonolas 
No expensive attachments needed to 
play all Records. Tone natural, lifelike. 
Well built. Highest quality equipment. 
No Money Down 
Shipped anywhere in U.S. 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial before you make first pay- 
ment. If pleasedtake up to2 years’ time. 


Records 70c Each 
Play on all phonographs using steel 
needles. Latest vocal and instrumental 
hits. Also Sacred and Operatic. Full 
size 10 inch. Postpaid. Ask Today for 
Symphonola Booklet and Record List. 


(ick 74 Tac. 
Desk SYC-322, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE YOUTH’S “paper, tor al is an illus- 

trated week aper for all She family. 

8 subscription pel ce is + An advance, 
including postage prepaid to any ad dress in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at ay Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter 

A Subscrintion may begin at any time in the year 

will be discontinued at the end of the time 
Sovesed by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the_subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Farment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances shee be made by Post Office Money 

oe er press Money Order, Re: nae Letter or 

~ 4 't. No other way by mai e. 

Pr give the name of the aa ‘ates to which 

our paper is cont. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Yo our apes cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts eBored for ppeblicetion should, in eve 
ease, be addr tors. A personal 
dress delays pa Ae of them 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHEMICAL BURNS 


TRICTLY speaking, a burn is caused by 
S heat, but the injuries that strong acids or 
alkalies inflict are so similar to real burns 
that it is convenient to call them burns also. The 
injuries caused by such caustics are of three de- 
grees. The first includes simple inflammation and 
perhaps blistering; the second, more or less eat- 
ing away of the skin; and the third, real destruc- 
tion of the tissues. The most common caustics 
are strong nitric and sulphuric acid, potash or 
soda lye and slaking lime; less common are 
chloride of zinc and acid nitrate of mercury. 

In the case of a chemical burn the first thing 
to do is to remove the offending substance; 
water- poured over the injured surface will do 
best. If a man has dropped so much caustic acid 
or alkali on himself that it has eaten through his 
clothes and is eAting into his skin, a good plan 
is to turn the hose on him while he takes off 
his clothing as quickly as possible. When all the 
caustic has been washed off the chemical anti- 
dote should be applied by irrigation or mopping; 
vinegar and water is best for an alkali burn, 
bicarbonate of soda solution for an acid burn. 
That treatment will relieve the pain, and if the 
burn is of the first degree it may be all that is 
needed. Usually, however, it is advisable to apply 
also an ointment of oxide of zinc or boric acid. 

Burns of the second and third degrees should 
be snipped at the bottom to let all the fluid drain 
away; but care must be taken not to tear off the 
tender covering. Then, after the surface has been 
irrigated with a boric-acid solution and patted 
dry with sterile absorbent cotton, the part should 
be covered with a paraffin dressing—ambrine or 
one of its substitutes—protected with a thick 
layer of absorbent cotton and held in place with 
a bandage. The dressing should be changed as 
often as the discharges from the wound loosen it. 


°° 


SERVICE 
OY tase! a sight for sore eyes, Rue Armi- 


tage! And you're just in time for a cup 

of tea. I was wishing somebody would 
come in. Why, whatever is the matter, Rue? 
What have I said?” 

“What kind of a cloth have you on the 
table?” Rue demanded. 

“Why, just a plain, hemstitched one.’ 

Then,” Rue continued, “I'll come; 
there had been any crocheting on it — 

“My dear, they don’t crochet tablecloths.” 

“Tow do you know they don’t? They crochet 
everything else under the sun. At least Miss 
Betsy Wilcox does. I’ve just come from there. 
For one solid hour I’ve been looking at crochet- 
ing, and to save my life I couldn’t help doing 
calculations. I could fairly see the figures danc- 
ing in front of my eyes—so many inches a day, 
so many yards a year!” Rue drew a hard breath. 
“Where there’s so much work to be done in the 
world!” she cried. “Real necessary work! Think 
of all that’s needed for the millions of suffering 
children alone—food and clothing and nursing 
and teaching and homes. And then to spend 
seventy-six years crocheting!” 

“But Miss Betsy couldn’t teach or nurse to 
save her life; and if she tried to make clothes, 
she’d be sure to get the sleeves in wrong or put 
buttonholes in the wrong places.” 

“Why,” cried Rue, “should people be made 
without any useful talent?” 

“But Miss Betsy’s crocheting is her talent. All 
her life she has given her love through her cro- 
cheting; through those miles and miles of loving 
stitches. Only you forgot the love. She has sent 
her work to missionaries and sent it to my fac- 
tory girls and to her friends. Whenever she hears 
of any need anywhere she gives forth her love 
and tenderness from the end of her needles. I 
have often thought that Miss Betsy’s little gift 
and the way she uses it must be one of the things 
that make God happy.” 

“You do have the queerest ideas, Frances 
Lacey,” Rue retorted with a wry little smile. 
“And the worst of it is,’ she added after a 
moment, “that they are so often right!” 
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benefit. 
Don’t 







































Combines 


Satisfies the sweet tooth 
and aids appetite and digestion. 


Cleanses mouth and teeth. 


A great boon to smokers, 
relieving hot, dry mouth. 


pleasure and 


miss the joy of the 


new WRIGLEY’S P-K—the sugar- 
coated peppermint tid bit! 





‘ 3 
sat nae Pa a 
Foon sors tices Factoy fo Rie 
Belivered Fr FREE, E,express prepaid.’ for30 gin 
T suit—cash mae 


Tits seals! era. — 
Mea 4d sie Company Chicago eneege Be 


free catalog 
No Soap Better 


— For Your Skin —— 


Than Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) free of Cuti- 
cura ratories, Dept. 7, 7, Malden, Mass. 


























PLAYS 


A Catalogue of SELECTED PLAYS; also Dialogues, 
Monologues, Minstrel Material, Songs. Orders filled 
promptly. Send for FREE CATALOGUE to 

J. R. HELLENER & CO., Atchison, Kansas. 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs} 
or pads. 


Brooks’ Rupture Dealieen 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken _— together, as you would 
a broken limb, salves. No lies. Dura ple. 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 

tents, Catalog and measure Blanks 
Ft free. Send name and address today. 












Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 








pAHS 206 


iC, FREE CATALOG 2i%5 Sno SSroen in cuses. SS) 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 

amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 

Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 

40¢ €a., $4.00 doz. Write to-day for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. Co. 

310 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. % 
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Ivory Soap comes in a conventent 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


= For toilet, bath, nursery, 

ae shampoo, fine laundry. Can 

ORY be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
Especially for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially forthe washbow] wash- 
ing of delicate garments. Sample 
package free on request 
to Division 36-C, Dept. 
of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble 

Company, Cin- 
~ cinnati, Ohio. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


‘Tuink of all the little babies who coo with delight every morning 
in their bath because Ivory Soap feels so grateful to their delicate skin. 


_ Think of all the people who owe their clear, fine-textured complexions . 


and soft, lustrous hair to their habit of using Ivory Soap for toilet, 
daily bath and shampoo. 


Think of all the housekeepers whose hands are white and comely 
because they use Ivory Soap for washing dishes and for cleaning. 


Think how much of the clothing in almost every family is laundered 
safely and inexpensively with Ivory Soap. 


Then you will realize how fortunate it is that there is at least one soap 
that has every one of the seven qualities necessary for complete eff- 
ciency, safety and satisfaction in any and all uses. Abundant lather, 
quick rinsing, purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance and “it floats” — 
these seven essentials combine to make Ivory the ideal soap. 


IVORY SOAP... |] .. 994% PURE 


Iv FLOATS 
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